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MUTH'S 1924 CATALOGUE 


Contains Valuable Information About 


COMB FOUNDATION 
— Strength 


Low Price 
BEE HIVES &* SUPPLIES 


Clear Lumber 
Perfect Workman ship 
Lowest Price in Years 


HONEY MARKET 


Best Price Paid 


Quick Remittance 
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Best Market Price 
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A SUPERIOR A SUPERIOR 
QUALITY QUALITY 
AT LESS COST AT LESS COST 


MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
SPECIAL PRICES 














SOLOING 


\@\(O\1 (6X 10\1 18\ 10) (8. 101 0\ ON 


The 
Diamond Hive Sterling Hive. 
Wood Cover, Re- Metal Cover, Re- 
versible Bottom versible Bottom 


NOLO NO) NOOO 


Board, Standard —. _ Board, Standard 


Hoffman 
Self-spacing 
Frames.. 


Hoffman 
Self--spacing 
Frames. 


TORO 


ALAA 


10-frame size, 10-frame size, 


per crate of : Y per crate of 
five (5) m2 five (5) 


Complete Hives, 
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Complete Hives. 
$12.00 » $15.00 


Per Crate. RY, Per Crate. 
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STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, with Hoffman self-spacing frames ___$6.75 per crate 
of five (5). 


STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, without frames - $4.00 per crate 
of five (5). 


Ya\ VeVi (aX (avi Va\ile\iVavi/@\/@\0/@\ (evi 7@\ive\l a\/@ 1@\ (a\ (e\ /e\ 1a\. ev (ay aX 


JUMBO HIVE BODIES, with frames 


$8.00 per crate 
of five (5). 


GANGCA NG NGL 


’ 
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COMB SUPERS, No. 1 style, 4%x4%x1%, with section holders, separators, $4.50 per crate 
of five (5). 


STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES $5.00 per 100 


Omg 


MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION—(5-lb. Packages) 


25 lbs. or more, 55c lb. 
THIN SUPER FOUNDATION—(5-lb. Packages) 


25 lbs. or more, 60c lb. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 
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When you get ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES from the greatest shipping center in America you 
get SATISFACTION. You get a superior grade of goods in QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP. Trains 
leave Chicago daily with connection for your station. 
Write for our new free 1924 Catalog. 
‘ Let us quote you on your wants. . 
A. 1. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, 224-230 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































GRAY CARNIOLANS 


Are hardy, gentle, extremely prolific, and as 
honey gatherers are unexcelled. Highly dis- 
ease resistant, winter admirably and will 
build up for your earliest honey flow. We 
are breeding from the finest American bred 
stock obtainable, as well as from selected 
breeding mothers imported in 1922 direct 
from Carniola. 

WRITE for my free 8-page circular, which 
will give you every detail relative to this 
wonderful bee. It is the most complete 
treatise ever written on the subject. Write 
for it today! , 


W. A. HOLMBERG, Denair, Calif. 





Mott’s Northern Bred Italian Queens 


Select untested, $1.25 till June 1; 
$1.00 each thereafter. Select guar- 
anteed pure mated, $1.25. Select 
tested, $2.00. Virgins, 50c, 172 
miles east of Windsor, Ont. Save 48 
hours in transit from the far South. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- 


teed. 
E. E. MOTT, 
Glenwood, Michigan, 





CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

April 1st, I offer to the public some 
of my Caucasian bees that I have 
tested out in a commercial way for 
many years and can recommend to 
those who are not satisfied with their 
present stock. 

Three-frame nuclei with queen, 
$6.00. Tested queens, $2.00; un- 
tested, $1.50. 

WILDER’S CYPRESS HIVES 
will give you satisfaction in point of 
service and prices to suit you. 

Write for prices. 

DIXIE BEEKEEPER 
Published monthly. Brim full of 
news and practical information for 
beekeepers. Samples free. 


J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 


GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 
50 blooming gladioli bulbs, superior, 
$1.00. Write for catalog of the bet- 
ter kinds. 

W. H. TOPPIN, 
Merchantville, N, J. 





20 TO 40 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
on Italian package bees to be shipped 
between May 15 and 25. Write for 
prices and particulars. Free of dis- 
ease. Good service and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


TUPELO APIARIES, 
J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 








Booking Orders for May 
Delivery 1924 


My introduced-laying-enroute queens and 
packages. One good, vigorous young queen, 
one standard Hoffman frame of emerging 
brood and adhering bees, and one additional 
pound of bees. Price complete, f. o. b. Bor- 
delonville, $5.00. 

Additional frames of brood, or additional 
pounds of field bees to make larger package, 
$1.00 each, respectively, in above packages. 
Bees and queens, Italians. Special discounts 
given to schools, colleges and church or- 
ganizations. Queen introduced and laying 
enroute to you. Health certificate attached. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
One-fifth cash books order. Send for circu- 
lar and names of satisfied customers in your 
state. Complete references given. 


JES DALTON, 
Bordelonville, La. 
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A PROFIT MAKING COMB 
— Built in the Brood Nest 


Dadant’s Wired Foundation, fastened 
solidly in a slotted bottombar frame 
in two minutes, with no wiring to do, 
produces just such combs right in the 
brood nest—a result not easy to get 
with any other foundation. 

No drone comb 


No lost space above the bottombar 
Every inch for brood and honey 


Dadant’s Wired Foundation is made of pure, sweet 
beeswax, supported with crimped vertical wires. 
Combs built from it will have no shoddy in them. 


Dadant & Sons. Hamilton, Il. 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere— 
write for name of your nearest dealer. 


When you plan 
your 
foundation 
buying 
consider what 
this means 
to you 
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FOR GREATER SUCCESS YOU SHOULD BUY 


WOODMAN INNER OVERCOAT HIVES 


Protected Bees Work Day and Night. It has been shown by 
careful observation that maintaining a temperature of 98 de- 
grees permits comb building to.go on both day and night. The 
bees will thus devote more daylight time to gathering honey. 





Larger Honey Crops Are Assured. The bees are enabled to 
rear brood earlier in the spring, with no danger of chilled 
brood on account of cold snaps. One bee in March is worth 
one hundred in July. The early bees produce the early 
swarms, that get the large honey crops. Therein lies success or 
failure. 





You Will Practically Eliminate Winter Losses. With your colo- 
nies in normal condition (that is, with plenty of good stores, a 
young queen and young bees), you will be able to winter prac- 
tically 100%. 





The Inner Overcoat Hive will Last’ a Lifetime, as the outer 
hive walls are the same thickness as in the single-wall hive. In 
other words, Woodman Inner Overcoat Hives are a lifetime in+ 
vestment—not an expense. 





Out-of-Doors Wintered Bees Have Many Advantages over 
cellar-wintered bees. They do not spring-dwindle, and are 
stronger at the opening of honey flow. 





Insures Close-up Protection. A person may have any amount 
of blankets fastened up to the wall of his room and still freeze 
to death if left in the center of the room without close-up pro- 
tection or insulation. The close-up protection in the Inner 
Overcoat Hive is what does the trick. 





Five one-story regular depth hives, $25; Jumbo depth, $27.50. 


SPECIAL circular on Woodman’s 
Protection Inner Overcoat, showing 
ten large illustrations, sent on re- 


quest. 
A. G. 
, WOODMAN 


COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 
240 Scribner Ave. N. W. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. |; 
‘4 


U. S. A. 


HOW TO USE 


PROTECTION HIVES 


When the bees are to be prepared 
for winter, remove the cleats which 
close up the insulating space. Then 
telescope one of more bottomless cor- 
rugated paper box insulators between 
inner and outer hive walls. Spread a 
piece of burlap or sacking material 
over the hive so that it will be carried 
down with the Inner Overcoats in 
telescoping them over the inner hive 
wall, having the effect of wrapping 
the brood nest in a blanket. These 
Inner Overcoats, with their air spaces, 
afford more protection than several 
inches of ordinary packing materials, 
and this is all secured in an insulat- 
ing space of about one inch. 





Apri! 
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THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 


APIARY DEPT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


The entire resources of this great plant are now near to you 








D 
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s NY proce ; Modified Da- 
oy dant Hives. 
an ves. Extracted 
Extracted Honey Su- 

Honey Su- pers. 

pers. Comb Honey 
Om> ane Supers. 
Pi ig F Sections. 
Seneie Diamond 

Wetnditicn Foundation. 

’ . Beekeepers’ 

Boghewp eT The Diamond Match Co.’s Factories and Yards at Chico, Calif.. cover 220 acres. Tools, etc. 


To meet the ever increasing demand for ‘‘Diamond’’ Beekeepers’ Supplies, dis- 
tributing warehouses have been established at Woodhaven, New York, (Hoffman 
& Hauck); St. Louis, (The Diamond Match Co.); New Orleans, (The Diamond 
Match Co.) This will enable Beekeepers to obtain their 
supplies promptlv and at a greatly reduced cost 


PRICE Our Emblem the “Diamond” is protected by excellence of workmanship. 


Every dollar paid St.Louis 
stands for actual 
value received; no 
money that is paid 
us is wasted in in- 
efficient methods or 
by lack of intelligent 
foresight. From the 
falling of the tree 
to the finished hive, 
no middleman takes 


QUALITY 


Diamond Hives, 
ete., which are 
manufactured from 
Sugar Pine from our 
own forests present 
every desirable fea- 
ture, and embody 
every improvement 
in design and better- 
ment in  construc- 








out a profit; full ad- New Orleans rea Diamond ana 
vantage of this ave a_ reputation 
saving is given to THE DIAMOND POINTS OF for high quality well 
the purchaser. DISTRIBUTION nigh world-wide. 


Beekeepers who study economy should consider the use of the Diamond Stan- 
dard Supplies in their apiary. Diamozd Foundation is uniformly 
excellent and means Foundation Satisfaction. 


Bo OOo B+ Be Drs EHD OS #0 


Write the Diamond Match Co., Apiary Dept., Chico, Calif., forjfree” catalog 
Send all orders and inquiries to Chico, Calif. Shipment will be made 
from nearest distributing point named above. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


BEE SUPPLIES 
THAT “**70°"* SATISFY 


TO 
Order your supplies now and make sure of having them ready on 
time. We have a complete line of supplies on hand at all times 
and can give you real quality and service. 


Special prices to Beekeepers’ Associations. 


Write for our new 1924 catalog. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wis. 





























WE MANUFACTURE FOUNDATION 


=——= Our Specialty is —= 





Working your wax into foundation, for cash or wax in payment. 
Write us for list of supplies and get our prices on the best Hives, 
Sections, Frames, etc., made in Wisconsin. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY 


“AUGUSTA, WISCONSIN 


























Early Order Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the beekeeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 


SECTIONS, SECTION HOLDERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
ii quotations on the supplies you need for the 1924 season. 


Orders forwarded immediately on receipt. 
stock on hand with more in process. 


CHARLES MONDENG 
146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Road 


Newly manufactured 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Our latest booklet, “How to In- 
crease Profits in 1924,” places our 32 
years’ experience at your command. 

It is a timely booklet, for it dis- 


-cusses a step in the purchase of bees 


and queens which is most important 
to the man who must get the most 
out of this year’s work. 

A copy will be sent you free. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 





KILLSTHEWEEDS 












(MULCHES SOIL 


IN ONE OPERATION 


HERE'S the machine that 
thousands of practical 
ardeners use. s the 
nest work, and is much 
easier and faster than any 
.§ other tool. 


BARKER Mast 
and Cultivator 


Eight revolving blades working in 
combination withthe underground 
knife destroythe weeds and in the 
same operation chop the crusted 
surface into alevel, moisture- 
retaining mutch. Intensive cul- 
tivation. ‘Best Weed Killer Ever 
: Used.’ Cutsrunners. A boy can 
Smee useit, and do more and better 
work than 10 men with hoes. Has 
Mm leafguards; also shovels for deep- 
™ er cultivation. Inexpensive. A 
postcard to us brings you full par- 
ticulars, Book and our F'actory-to- 
User offer. 


‘4 BARKER MFG. CO., 
a Bo Bg David City, Nebr. 





tains information of 
value toevery gar- 
dener, describesthe 
BARKER,tells 
what users say, 
gives prices deliver- //4 


’ ed, etc. 
ror BOOKLET FREE 


Sh ias 23 


Regular $4.00 Value 


Two fine parlor brooms, one kitcher 
broom and one heavy garage or bar! 
ij broom. Made from finest broom strav. 
H} carefully sorted and selected. All fou: 
for only $2.85 postpaid to your door. 
A Year’s Supply of Brooms 
ect from Our Factory 
| aranteed. These fou 
H brooms segues y sell through stores fo 
.00. Send your check or money ord 
today, $2.85 for these four extra fine brooms. We ps 


| gr i Trust & Saving: 
CONSUMERS BROOM MFG. CO 
524 First Street Lomax, Ilinoi: 
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1924 
MONEY AND SATISFACTION FOR 
YOU 


Save one profit by buying direct 
from factory. Standard, Jumbo and 
Modified Dadant Hives; cedar or 
pine. Write for catalog. 


A. E, BURDICK CO., 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1924 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 





The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 
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Good ¢ Queens Pay for Themselves 


Only prolific queens can give the thousands of nectar gatherers 
necessary to harvest a 100 per cent crop. 
Make Your Colonies Strong Now with Citronelle Queens. 
Queen rearing has been our life study. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
“THREE BANDED OR GOLDEN QUEENS AFTER APRIL 1” 
Select Untested Untested Tested 
1 Queen $1.20 1 Queen $1.00 
12 Queens 11.00 12 Queens 10.00 12 Queens 17.00 
100 Queens 85.00 100 Queens 75.00 Breeders $5.00 to $25.00 each 
Golden queens are reared five miles from other breeding yards. 
Package bees, nuclei, or full colonies quoted on request. 
Book your order early. Only 10 per cent required—balance 
before shipment 


THE CITRONELLE APIARIES, Citronelle, Ala. 





1 Queen $1.50 























BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. E, Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 


“We cut with one of 
your Combined Machines 
last winter 50 chaff hives 
with 7-in. cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 5600 frames and 8 
great deal of other work.” 





W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


PORTER scz 


ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONE.» 
TIME 
MONEY 








For Sale by all dealers 
If no dealer, write factory 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(©‘ease mention Am Bee journal when writing) 


Italian Queens 


FOR APRIL DELIVERY 


e-bands that will hustle, Goldens that 
please you, $1.00 each, $11.50 per doz. 
ved free when requested. Prompt and 
dealings assured. Orders solicited. No 
t will follow. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARY, 
Rutledge, Ala., U. S. A. 


CARNIOLANS 


Are excellent winterers and build 
ap rapidly during the spring, if 
provided with good stores and well 
ctea. These traits are very necessary 
uccessful honey production. Have your 
» wintered satisfactorily? If not, try 
"Ack oe this season. 
. i8% tor my free paper “MERITS OF THE 
C ‘RNIOLAN BEE”—full of helpful sugges- 
‘ps on management, etc. 
, Later we can supply queens and bees of 
: ir own strain of Carniolans—12 years se- 
om tion and breeding; JAN STRGAR strain. 
+ rgar’s bees have won 64 prizes in Europe. 
Breeders imported 1928. ITALIAN, Hamil- 
oe strain. The*mother of this breeder pro- 
cuced 577 sections of comb honey. 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 




















BEE SUPPLIES 


We carry a full line of supplies that are needed in a modern api- 
ary. The best money can buy. Give us an opportunity to submit 
our prices to you before placing your order for next season. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you a copy of 
our new catalog, which will be ready for mailing January 1st. 








AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Fifty-two Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed Three-Band Italians Only 





Nov. Ito Junel June 1 to July 1 


July 1 to Nov. 


— 














Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $165. 


Capacity of yard, 6,000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 
tested and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance cages, but safe delivery is 
not guaranteed. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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FIFTY YEARS FOR PROGRESS IN BEEKEEPING 





Lewis first made 1l-piece sections available 


Sections That Help Your Comb Honey 


Bring Top Prices 7 —Still Leads in Section Manufacture 


In 1879 the G. B. Lewis Company first brought out 
on a large scale the standard 1-piece sections for comb 
honey with the V-groove and beeway. 


Last year we shipped millions of Lewis sections. 





This great volume has enabled us to develop intricate 
‘sample) ‘are finished almost as smooth special machines, specify only the best wood for the 
pia cemegens purpose, and inspect rigidly to assure our customers of 
sections that are absolutely perfect in wood and proc- 
essing, without knots or rough spots. | 


Microscope and square show the results of this policy. 
By a study of these photographs you will easily under- 
stand why the G. B. Lewis Company leads in section 





manufacture. 
On the square—the V-grooves in Lewis Six months ago we began to cram our warehouses 
secti t 45° z] that tl . . . . 
section folds up perfectly square and and stock our dealers to the limit with Lewis comb 
does not rock or sway—the cause of e 
frequent breakage in combs. honey sections. Before the end of the season we 


shall probably have unfilled orders on hand for 
two or three million sections. The largest practical 
beekeepers are placing their orders now. Why not 
do the same and be assured of prompt shipment? 
If you have never used Lewis sections in producing 
comb honey, write for free sample section, note 
how quickly and easily it folds—then order from 
our nearest branch or dealer. 








$275 Cash Prize Contest Closes May 1 


Dovetailed to stay—the perfect match- Have you submitted your suggestions on how to market honey in our 


ing of - ger g oa > Golden Anniversary Prize Contest? Write at once for full information. 
story of appearance and streng 


keeps Lewis in the lead in section 
manufacture. 


sae) LEWIS BEEWARE 
WIS!| G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Home Office and Works—Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 












MAKES THE FINEST. 
COPYRIGHT, 


1996, BY 6G BLEWIs COMPANY 


egy enor Export Office, 25 Broad Street, New York City, U. S. A. 





Four Branches in active charge of our own managers, who will give your correspondence direct attention and ship your orders at once: 
- Kadress G. B. Lewis Co., 328 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y.; 408-10 Twelfth St., LYNCHBURG, VA.; 132 Webster Avenue, 
MEMPHIS, TENN.; 415 South St. Francis St., WICHITA, KAN. 
450 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U. &. A. 
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A BEEKEEPERS’ VACATION 


EEKEEPERS are not’ unlike 
B other people in that they want 
a vacation after a hot summer’s 
work. The whole season of 1922 was 
a busy one for my father, G. M. En- 
gle, and myself. All season we 
planned a trip through southern 
South Dakota and central Wyoming. 
We did not get through with ex- 
tracting until early October, but 
were soon on our trip. 

After motoring nearly across the 
state of South Dakota we cut across 
the northwest corner of Nebraska 
into Wyoming. We then followed 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road to our destination, Riverton, 
where a son and brother, and several 
beekeeper friends live. 

Wyoming seemed to be one vast 
desert covered with sage brush, with 
a few towns many miles apart. As 
we traveled west, ranges of moun- 
tains came into view. We scanned 
the country for spots that might be 
suitable for bees, but saw none till 
we arrived at Douglas. There the 
country is under irrigation, and sev- 
eral small beekeepers are getting 


good crops from alfalfa and sweet . 


clover. 

As we went west from Douglas we 
entered the great oil fields. At Cas- 
per we found a very busy and pros- 
perous-looking city of about 10,000 
population. We were told that the 
largest refineries in the country were 
located there. I felt that such ? 
place should be a good honey market 
and later met a beekeeper who said 
he carried pails of honey there by the 
truck load and sold them as fast as 
he could hand them out. Through 
this part of the country there seems 
to be no irrigation and the country 
looked more desolate than ever, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Powder 
River. 

When we entered the Riverton 
Valley we saw a beautiful oasis in a 
great, desolate desert, surrounded by 
mountains, with snow-capped moun- 
tains farther away. We could see 
hundreds of farms all under irriga- 
tion. At a first glance one would 
Suppose that alfalfa was the only 
crop, for on every farm are seen 


By C. S. Engle. 


many stacks of this hay. However, 
the farmers raise good crops of su- 
gar beets and small grain, and feed 
thousands of sheep in the winter. 
Here we saw more sweet clover than 
any other place on the trip, after 
leaving our own territory. The 
plants along the ditches were the 
densest that I ever saw. Very little 
of it was to be seen in the fields, ex- 
cept where alkali had caused a field 
to be abandoned. 

The sweet clover and alfalfa were 

















B. M. Caraway and one of his honey produc- 
ing colonies. 


greener at Riverton than at Sioux 
City, a fact which surprised us, as 
heavy frosts had occurred at both 
places. At Sioux City the elevation 
is about 1,200 feet, while it is 5,000 
feet at Riverton. I supposed that the 
plant life would suffer earlier and 
more severely at Riverton. The sec- 
ond morning of our visit we awakened 
to find that a snow storm had come 
during the night While -walking 
about town in the storm I saw quite 
a number of sweet clover and alfalfa 
plants in bloom. 


Beekeepers are strange beings in 
some respects; they never seem to 
tire of “talking shop.” We soon 
found W. H. Laws and B. M. Cara- 
way, former Texas neighbors and 
beekeepers. Any beekeeper can 
guess what was the subject of our 
conversation. 

Mr. Laws moved several carloads 
of bees from Texas to Wyoming, and 
also bought out a large beekeeper in 
order to get a location. We did not 
get to visit any of the Laws apiaries, 
as Mr. Laws was busy in town at the 
time of our visit. He had just 
shipped a car of bulk comb honey to 
a southern market that he has been 
supplying with honey for years. Mr. 
Laws goes back to Texas every win- 
ter so as to spend the spring rearing 
queens for his own apiaries and a 
large number of customers. 

Mr. Caraway has one thousand 
colonies of Italian bees located in 
apiaries of one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred colonies near Riverton. 
He uses the Jumbo 10-frame hive and 
shallow extracting supers exclusively. 
Several extensive beekeepers told me 
that Mr. Caraway has the most com- 
plete and best outfit in the country. 
It is the best that I have ever seen. 
No one but a beekeeping genius could 
do his work so quickly and thor- 
oughly. 

The winters are long and ex- 
tremely severe and many colonies of 
bees are lost by most beekeepers each 
winter. Some winters the tempera- 
ture goes to 40 and 50 degrees below 
zero for days at a time. Mr. Cara- 
way studied bee cellars till he knows 
how to build the kind suitable for 
successful wintering. His cellars are 
50 to 60 feet long, 8 feet wide and 7 
feet high. The hillsides are gravel, 
so that the cellars must be walled. 
Riverton has a large railroad tie 
flume in the river and a tie-treating 
plant. Mr. Caraway used ties to 
wall and roof his cellars. About 4 
feet of dirt is put on top of a layer 
of straw, on the roof. Bees seem to 
suffer more from getting too warm 
in the cellars than too cold, even in 
Wyoming. Mr. Caraway says that 
most cellars have too little ventila- 
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Truck loaded with honey on way to extracting house. 


tion. He runs 18-inch tile under the 
ground into his cellars for fresh air 
supply and has several outlet ven- 
tilators through the roof. I looked at 
his record of temperatures hanging 
in the vestibule of a cellar and the 
temperature at each visit ranged 
from 44 to 50 degrees. Last winter 
he lost only five colonies. He puts 
the bees in about November 15 and 
takes them out about April 1. 


In the spring, Caraway generally 
feeds sugar syrup and sometimes 
moves the bees to a place 25 miles 
distant where there is much dande- 
lion bloom. This stimulates brood- 
rearing so that he feels repaid for 
the extra work involved. The short 
season and heavy honey flow make a 
young, vigorous queen a necessity, so 
each colony is requeened in the 
spring with queens from the South. 


There must be helpers in a large 
bee business during the busy season 
and Caraway uses all the help he 
needs to keep things running at full 
capacity. Mrs. Caraway seems to be 
a most competent helper. One 
spring Mr. Caraway was bitten by a 
poison tick and was confined to his 
bed for a long time. Packages of 
bees and queens were coming each 
day from the South. Mrs. Caraway 
went to the apiaries with the inex- 
perienced helpers and saw that all 
bees and queens were properly cared 
for. In time of emergency she can 
superintend the running of the large 
extracting hopse, as well as keep 
her own beautiful home in perfect 
order. 


Since the valley has been poi- 
soned with American foulbrood, the 
amount of work involved has greatly 
increased. This last season Caraway 
had five helpers during the extract- 
ing and worked ten hours each day. 
When the flow starts, queen exclud- 
ers are put on between the supers 
and brocdnest. As soon as the su- 
pers are full they are set over es- 
cape boards on top of empty supers 
on the hives. A truck is used to haul 
the supers of honey to the central 
plant in town. Two men take off the 
honey and haul it to town and carry 


back the supers of empty combs to go 
on the hives. _ 

Grasshoppers cut short the 1922 
crop and no extracting was done till 
the flow was about over. In a little 
over two weeks Caraway and his 
crew ran out about one hundred 
thousand pounds of honey. On the 
last day’s extracting they ran out 
eleven thousand five hundred pounds 
in eight and a half hours. Caraway 
has an old model 8-frame extractor 
with 12-inch pockets. The honey is 
unusually heavy and he had trouble 
with pockets of the extractor goin 
to pieces until this past year. He 
made new pockets out of light weight 
steel and acetylene-welded them and 
has no trouble with them. The ex- 
tractor and pump are driven with an 
electric 3-horse motor. The drive 
shaft on the extractor extends out on 
one side, where a gear drives another 
shaft that drives the powerful honey 
pump. 

When a load of honey comes in 
from the apiary it is unloaded on 
small, flat, four-wheel trucks and run 
into the extracting room. Two men 
uncap the combs of honey over a 


capping melter about 7 feet long that - 


has a corrugated bottom, heated by 
steampipes that run through a water 
compartment. The heat can be regu- 


April 


lated to suit the operator’s needs. A 
third man runs the extractor, which 
has a double bottom filled with water, 
also heated with steam. The pump 
conveys the honey across the room to 
a gravity strainer situated on top of 
a tank that holds fifty-eight hundred 
pounds of honey. The tank has an 
electric alarm bell to prevent over- 
filling. The strainer was a wonder. 
as the whole season’s crop had run 
through it and the honey looked as 
good as if it had been strained 
through fine cloth. The fourth man 
is kept busy waiting on the others 
and to draw off the honey into 60- 
pound cans. 

Caraway’s honey was unusually 
white. He found out that in order 
to get the whitest honey, only new 
combs should be used. Brood combs 
discolor the honey to a certain ex- 
tent. 

The honey house is about 22x50 
feet, with double garage in the front 
end. A loading platform is on one 
side. The floors are concrete. In 
the basement the supers are stored 
over winter. Here is located an 8- 
horse steam boiler that furnishes 
steam and heat for all purposes in 
the extracting room above. Natural 
gas is used for fuel. Plenty of steam 
and hot water are a great benefit in 
any extracting plant. It was easy to 
see that Mr. Caraway had spared 
neither labor nor money to build a 
honey house that would meet all re- 
quirements. 

While Mr. Caraway has a good lo- 
cation and a very fine lot of bees and 
equipment, he has many disadvan- 
tages. Each season he sees someone 
bring in more bees to an overstocked 
territory. There are careless bee- 
keepers continually scattering foul- 
brood, which causes him more work 
and less profits. The freight rates 
to this district are very high and 
make the cost of supplies almost pro- 
hibitive. For instance, Caraway paid 
more freight charges on a car of 
honey cans than the cans cost him at 
the supply dealers. 

My father and I hunted and killed 
a little big game but felt like we 
were no hunters when we saw the 
trophies that Caraway had. He had 
beautifully mounted heads of Wy- 














The Caraway honey house and flower garden. 
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oming elk and sheep, also birds. His 
white-tailed deer heads, from Texas, 
were fine, but best of all were the 
heads from Alaska that he got in 
1920. These consist of four great 
moose heads and several mountain 
goat and sheep heads, all perfect 
specimens. 
lowa. 


THERE IS NO SALES RESIST- 
ANCE TO HONEY 
By E. G. LeStourgeon. 


Think of the task that confronted 
the man who first made up his mind 
to market grape-fruit. A grape-fruit 
is not attractive to the eye and upon 
opening it, it is found to have a 
bitter and unpleasant flavor. So 
much so that the habitual eating of 
grape-fruit is really an acquired 
taste. All of the repugnance engen- 
dered by its unsightly appearance 
and unfamiliarity of flavor had to be 
overcome before it was possible to 
put grape-fruit on the American ta- 
ble. And yet, by organization among 
the vroducers, it has been possible 
to put grape-fruit in the menu of 
every restaurant, hotel and cafe in 
the land, and make it the favorite 
breakfast dainty of the American 
people. 

Can you conceive of anything more 
unsightly than a casaba melon? It 
looks like a cross between a Hubbard 
squash and a gourd. Surely he was 
a brave man who first decided to eat 
one of them. Yet today a great val- 
ley among the California hills is 
devoted to the raising of casaba mel- 
ons. On practically every grocer’s 
shelf in the land, during their sea- 
son, easaba melons can be bought. 
Sales resistance had to be overcome 
before it was possible to put this 
strange fruit on the table of our 
people. 

Think of the avocado. When I 
wus a boy in southern Texas avoca- 
dos could be bought for 10c¢ per 
dozen. The largest and choicest 
specimens could always be bought 
at 'wo for a nickel. Yet he is lucky 
Whe can today buy Alligator Pears at 
12 ‘4 cents apiece in his local market. 
Why this change? Because the un- 
known avoeado, a fruit that had 
ne'‘her delightful appearance nor at 
first taste, even delightful flavor, was 
advertised and played up to the 
Am: rican people, by an organization 
of producers that has appealed to 
‘he minds of America to the point of 
malting an avocado the daintiest of 
all calads. 

‘e who sold either of these three 
acles to the American people and 
laviliarized them in our dietary 
could well talk of “sales resistance.” 
But he who sells honey can have no 
complaint to make. 


com ; There is no 
“ales resistance” in the marketing 
ol honey. 

Honey, Honey, Honey! What 


Sweeter, dearer word in all the Eng- 
lish tongue? Down in the subcon- 
Sclous recesses of every human mind 
there is one word that stands for all 
that is pure, and sweet, and good, 
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Taking load of bees to the cellar. 


and wholesome. That word is honey. 
Mother whispers the word “honey’’ 
over the cradle of her babe. Lover 
whispers the word “honey” into the 
ear of his sweetheart. When the poet 
searches the depths of his conscious- 
ness to find a word to express the 
thought of superlative sweetness, he 
can only say “as sweet as honey.” 

Late to earliest expression of hu- 
man thought of sweetness and good- 
ness stands the word honey. Mean- 
ing all that is pure and good and 
wholesome. 

When young man Stone-hammer 
looked upon the daughter of old man 
Stone-hatchet and wanted her for his 
wife, he went forth and took her and 
dragged her to his cavern. She and 
her progeny fed upon honey gath- 
ered from the clefts of the rocks and 
the hollows of trees. Of all the 
sweets that were ever taken by man, 
perhaps the first food that was taken 
by man, was this honey. Long be- 
fore man slew animals and used their 
flesh for food, he ate honey. 

There is no “sales resistance” here. 
Go into any group and say the word 
“honey.” A look of tenderness comes 
over most faces. Many hear the 
mother’s voice calling them “honey.” 
Many memories are stirred by this 
word “honey.” It is a word that 
calls up tender thoughts. It ex- 


presses as no other word can express, . 


the thought of goodness, wholesome- 
ness, sweetness, purity and truth. 
Yes, the American people love honey. 
They do everything but eat it! It is 
today the shame and the reproach of 
the American beekeepers that they 
have not taken advantage of the fact 
that there is really no “sales resist- 
ance” to the marketing of their 
product. 


BEEKEEPING FOR CRIPPLES 


I am enclosing a clipping from the 
December issue of the “Cloverland” 
Magazine. 

I thought it would be an inspira- 
tion to some poor cripple like myself. 

I have been a rheumatic cripple 
for 12 years, and was utterly dis- 
heartened until I took up beekeeping. 
Now I seldom think of myself. My 


Wyoming winters are long and severe. 


happiest moments are spent in the 
bee yard. 

Last year I produced 2,300 pounds 
of honey from 11 colonies, spring 
count, in a little corner of my gar- 
den, two blocks from the business 
center of the city, and about 50 feet 
from a four-family flat. 

Since the “Cloverland” article 
has been written, Leonard Nyland 
has been awarded ist prize, $10. 
Herbert Strand 2nd prize, A BC & 
X Y Z in Bee Culture. 

Oliver Ilmanen 3rd prize, an Al- 
exander bee veil. 

The last named, who is only 13, 
got his bees when the white clover 
flow was half over, but produced 90 
pounds. 

At the present writing my winter 
eases are buried deep beneath the 
snow. All colonies went into winter 
quarters headed by vigorous young 
queens, which I raised myself. They 
all have ample stores, mostly sugar 
syrup. Five were given automatic 
feeders. I am trying this out this 
winter, as it certainly appeals to me. 

I have been spending my winters 
south, and did not see my bees from 
November till May. 

The bees had a good flight here 
December 7 and February 1. 

Maurice Geary. 

Ironwood, Michigan. 

The clipping in question, from the 
“Cloverland Magazine,” explains how 
Mr. Geary, a cripple, built up a fine 
yard of bees, from a beginning with 
a 2-pound package of bees, a few 
years ago. As the magazine says: 
“Ambition, will and determination 
surmount all seemingly impassable 
barriers,” or, in shorter words: 
“Where there is a will. there is a 
Wway.”’ 


Beekeeping News 

R. B. Willson, extension specialist 
in beekeeping for New York State, 
now publishes a news letter giving 
timely hints for beekeepers and news 
of local interest. Such work is to 
be commended, for it keeps the bee- 
keepers informed as to the activities 
of the state which are intended for 
their benefit, 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINTS 


THE QUEBEC INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Mr. Vaillancourt, of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
Quebec, who is in charge of the program of the coming 
Congress, is leaving no stone unturned to make the oc- 
casion a bright one for the American beekeepers, on 
both sides of the line. We are in receipt from him of 
instructions for automobile tourists who wish to cross 
into Canada at one point and return at another. They 
should fill out an entry card, at the frontier custom 
house and give a description of their car which will en- 
title them to a card permitting them to return with the 
same car, at any other port of entry, within 30 days. A 
longer delay may be obtained. Details concerning this 
matter will be furnished by Mr. C. Vaillancourt to any 
applicant. As nearly all our beekeepers are owners of 
cars and many like to take a pleasure trip, we have 
no doubt that many will avail themselves of this occa- 
sion to visit the old Province of Quebec. The program 
of the Congress includes excursions up to the 10th of 
September. It is very unusual to have such liberal ar- 
rangements to enable beekeepers to become acquainted 
with each other and with a part of the country unknown 
to them. All correspondence should be addressed to 
Cyrille Vaillancourt, Department of Agriculture, Quebec. 

Membership fees are $2, and entitle you to a copy of 
the report when printed. The previous report also sells 
at $2. 

The membership rates are as follows: 

Governments, provinces and towns ___- $10.00 minimum 

Federations and societies _____________ 10.00 minimum 

ea 4.00 minimum 

CEE ES Oe 2.00 minimum 
s 


PRESERVING PASTE 


In reading over the LeStourgeon article in March I 
notice Mr. LeStourgeon’s comments on the difficulty of 
preserving home-made paste from week to week. We 
have had no trouble in keeping home-made paste from 
month to month, in fact until it evaporates so as to get 
dry, by using a small quantity of dissolved alum in the 
water with which the paste is made. 

Liquefy alum in the water, then mix in flour till the 
preparation is in the shape of very thin cream, without 
any lumps or granules. Heat over a fire until the mix- 
ture thickens, stirring all the time. Then let it cool, and 
it is ready to use. It will get thicker as it cools, so do 
not make it too thick. But it must be cooked, nev- 
ertheless. 
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OLD TIMES 


The editor had a very pleasant letter from one of the 
beekeepers of the old days, Mr. Geo. Stinebring, «f 
Shreve, Ohio. This gentleman went into beekeepiny 
about the same time that the Dadants did, and bought 
his first Italian queen the same year, from the same man 
they did, in 1867, fifty-seven years ago. Mr. Stinebring 
is 80 years old; so was already quite a grown-up, while 
the editor was only 16. Mr. Stinebring was a mechanic 
and went into the making of extractors, wax presses, etc., 
for sale, while the Dadants confined themselves en- 
tirely to bees and honey. 


KILLING BEES IN HANDLING 


In the March number, I wrote something concerning 
the needless murdering of bees in handling, especially in 
transferring. It is a matter upon which I feel very 
strongly. We can kill bees by the dozen, by the hun- 
dreds, if we are careless, not only in transferring, but in 
the ordinary handling of our hives. There is no need of 
such murders. With a little care, they may be entirely 
avoided. Use smoke lightly; if necessary have a brush, 
made of ordinary bristles, such as are sold by dealers in 
supplies. Or, cheaper still, make a brush of asparagus 
tops, or even grass. If there is anything I despise, it is 
to find, in raising a super, that the man who put it on 
crushed a dozen bees between it and the lower box. It 
is not only disgraceful in appearance, but it angers the 
bees of the hive, when they smell the odor of the venom 
which is sure to be spread from the crushed bees. Per- 
haps I am too fastidious; but I believe a large number 
of readers will confirm my views. Avoid crushing bees. 
It can be helped, with only a little care. Don’t use 
smoke to excess. 


WISCONSIN BEEKEEPING 


This is a small magazine of 8 to 12 pages, for the in- 
terests of Wisconsin’s Beekeepers’ Association, which 
publishes such matters as would not be of general inter- 
est to the beekeepers of the United States and could not, 
therefore, be printed in the larger magazines. 


AGE OF QUEENS 


The International publication of the Department of 
Agriculture, at Rome, gives a statement from Dr. Brun- 
nich concerning the usefulness of queens at different 
ages. His experiments are upon 4 years. The test used 
is the amount of honey produced by colonies containing 
queens of ages varying from 1 to 4. The best results 
were from colonies having queens 2 years old. This 
tallies with the editor’s experience on queens. It is rare 
that a queen one year old has reached her highest point. 
It is usually during her second year that she proves best. 


THE END OF AMERICAN FOULBROOD 


“La Fine Della Peste Americana” (The end of Ameri- 
can foulbrood) is the title of an article in L‘Apicoltore 
Moderno, of Turin, in describing the use of the Hutzel- 
man preparation for the soaking of combs. It will prove 
the end of American foulbrood, if the work is done 
properly in every case. Once before, Edward Bertrand 
and Thos. Cowan treated foulbrood with drugs, but it 
required too careful management to work well. 17 is 
is better; but nothing of the kind is fool-proof. A fw 
seasons will tell. Surely we will finally get rid of «he 
pest. Success lies in the hands of the beekeepers. 


BEE HUNTING 


Mr. R. A. Williams, of Butternut, Ashland Coun y, 
Wisconsin, who has been a great bee hunter in his tivie, 
writes to urge us to publish a book on bee hunting »e- 
cause, he says “it will help get rid of the bees in ‘he 
woods and therefore get rid of foulbrood.” But there 1s 
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already a book published on this subject. Besides, from 
our correspondence there are evidently many good bee 
hunters, for we have received dozens of letters of ad- 
vice, since the question was answered on page 33 of the 
January number. We are publishing one of these. 
Many thanks for the kind replies received. 


ECONOMY BY CO-OPERATION 


The bee magazine L’Abeille, of Quebec, calls the at- 
tention of its readers to the fact that, by co-operation, 
the beekeepers of Quebec have saved $1,812.08 on their 
purchases of pails during the past season. The editor, 
Mr. Vaillancourt, makes the remark that they are doing 
like the bees; by helping one another they help them- 
selves. It is just a beginning in co-operation. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF BEEKEEPERS 


Dr. R. B. Willson, of Ithaca, N. Y., writes us: En- 
closed is a copy of a bill that is before our Legislature: 
“Keeping of Honeybees at Certain Times and Places 
Prohibited. A person who at any time between May 15 
and September 15, inclusive, in any year, shall keep 
honeybees in a village of one hundred or. more inhabit- 
ants, within five hundred feet of any dwelling or culti- 
vated garden, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and pun- 
ishable by a fine of twenty-five dollars. Each calendar 
day that such bees are kept shall constitute a separate 
violation of this section.” 

If the New York State Legislature should pass such 
a bill, it would simply show lack of knowledge of human 
rights. The Supreme Court of Arkansas passed the fol- 
lowing decision: 

“Neither the keeping, owning or raising of bees is in 
itself a nuisance. Bees may be become a nuisance in 
any city, but whether they are or not is a question to 
be judiciously determined in each case.” (June 22, 
1889). 

This is not the first time, nor the last, that the ques- 
tion is raised. In the American Bee Journal for 1867, 
Samuel Wagner, its much revered original editor, on 
page 197, wrote an editorial throwing pleasant banter 
at the City of Wenham, Massachusetts (then the home of 
Henry Alley), for having passed an ordinance excluding 
bees from the limits of the city, and urging them to 
likewise arrest the depredations of ants and roaches “by 
a formal two-thirds vote.” His argument was that bees 
fly great distances and that a vote to keep them out of a 
city cannot be effective. 


A GOOD MARKET LESSON 


Prof. C. J. Hurd, a marketing specialist of the Oregon 
Colleze of Agriculture, in an address at the Oregon Bee- 
keepers’ Association, presented some rather startling 
facts. He stated that a Portland merchant had re- 
cent.v advised him that there was a heavy crop of honey 
harvested last year, that he had received questions from 
tweny different producers with a variation of five cents 
per pound in their prices for honey of similar grade. 
The effect of this variation was to frighten the merchant 
and make him afraid to buy any honey at all for fear 
he would pay too much. It was stated that this mer- 
chant was in position to handle a carload or more of 
honey, at the highest price asked, had he been assured 
of a stabilized market; but because of the tendency of 
one beekeeper to undersell another, he refused to buy 
any, and supplied his trade with syrups selling at a uni- 
form price, 

The merchant’s only interest in handling honey was to 
sell it at a profit to himself. The uncertainty of the 
Producers as to what it was worth made him afraid that 
at whatever figure he bought, some one would offer at a 


ae price and that he would be compelled to sell at a 


This is just another incident to prove the oft re- 
Peated statement that the beekeepers are cutting their 


own throats by fighting each other. In this case the 
price cutter not only did not sell but he lost the sale for 
the other fellow and made more business for the syrup 
factories. In a year of unusually short production the 
beekeepers succeeded in convincing this merchant that 
there was an over-production. It is just such short- 
sighted actions on the part of the producers that hold 
the price of honey at a low level. 


BUGONIA 


No, no, it is not a new disease. It is simply the name 
which the ancients applied to what they thought was the 
production of bees from the body of dead cattle. The 
above word comes from the Greek “bous” ox, and 
“gonos” generation, meaning generated out of the ox. 


In the “Bulletin d’Apiculture,”’ of Switzerland, for 
February, we find a very interesting article on the 
above subject by Ch. Ferriere, in which he describes the 
belief of the ancients on that point. 


“Aelian, in the 3rd Century B. C., wrote: Cattle are 
very useful animals for agriculture as well as to carry 
burdens; they produce milk, adorn the altars, embellish 
the festivals. Even dead oxen are useful, for out of 
their remains bees are born which are the most indus- 
trious of insects and give to men the best and sweetest 
food, honey.” 


“Virgil, in his Georgics, describes the manner of ob- 
taining a swarm of bees by this method. Varro, in “De 
Re Rustica” affirms that bees are produced in part from 
the decomposed bodies of beeves. Pliny, the great nat- 
uralist, wrote that, one may produce bees by the use of 
cattle entrails buried in manure. This belief continued 
until the middle of the Eighteenth Century, when Reau- 
mur and other scientists tore down this legend. 


“So, for thousands of years, they mistook carrion 
flies for bees. However, Prof, Giard, of Paris, in a let- 
ter published by Wheeler, in an interesting book on 
‘Social Life Among Insects,’ (London, 1923), tries to 
demonstrate that bees are sometimes attracted by bodies 
of dead animals which contain more sugar than is gen- 
erally believed. Blood, entrails and liver contain sugar 
at all times (the normal proportion of it in man is 0.90, 
in the ox 1.27, in the horse 0.91 per 1,000). 

“But, according to Wheeler, we must seek the origin of 
these bee stories, among the ancient, religious, symbolical 
beliefs, which were transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration and from one nation to another; accepted with 
full faith, without verification, as are most of the re- 
ligious beliefs.” 

We might add to this that truth is very slow to com- 
pel acceptance. Although it is now evident that the 
Earth is but an insignificant planet, turning, among other 
planets, around one of the endless suns of the endless 
universe, yet there are many who still consider the Earth 
as the center of the Universe, around which the entire 
Universe revolves. 


CANADIAN REGULATIONS 


In the present number the reader will find Canadian 
rulings concerning the importation of live bees from the 
United States. Although this will be more or less of a 
hindrance to the shipping of bees from our Southern 
states, we cannot complain of it, since we have made 
similar regulations on importation from Europe. Let 
the shippers take note of the requirements. 


OLDEST EDITOR RETIRES 


Mr. S. S. Knabenshue, of California, editor of a bee 
magazine in the United States, announces his retirement. 
His position is assumed by Mr. J. W. Ferree. Our hearty 
compliments go to both of these men. We hope Mr. 
Ferree may give the beekeepers as good a magazine as 
did Mr. Knabenshue, for the Western Honey Bee is as 
“newsy” and progressive as any magazine in existence. 
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THE FUTURE OF BEEKEEPING 


By E. F. Atwater. 


HERE can be no question but 
T that the production of honey 

has increased enormously dur- 
ing the last ten years, and in several 
of those years there has even been a 
large hold-over of honey from one 
year to the next. 

Before investing thousands of dol- 
lars in beekeeping, or indefinitely 
continuing an existing investment of 
this kind, the prudent and far-sighted 
man may well consider some of the 
factors which apparently may seri- 
ously affect his chance for future 
gain. 

Those of us who like to work with 
bees will probably continue the work, 
unless returns become too scanty, but 
always, and in any business, there 
may come a time when the changes 
due to invention and industrial prog- 
ress, may make that business no 
longer profitable. 

Beekeeping has passed through 
some very critical periods, such as 
the contraction period, when the 
craze for small brood-nests caused 
many to find the business unprofit- 
able, as they did not realize that the 
little colonies produced in excessively 
small hives, were entirely insufficient 
in numbers, to gather profitable 
crops. 

During this same time, beekeeping 
suffered a terrible handicap due to 
the prevalence of adulteration, as it 
was the custom for large wholesale 
houses or packing houses to bottle 
glucose containing a small percent- 
age of honey, or a _ small piece of 
comb honey would be inserted in a 
jelly glass or bottle of glucose and 
the whole sold for honey. 

When countless thousands of con- 
sumers purchased glucose sold for 
honey, most of those who were famil- 
iar with real honey knew that a 
fraud was being perpetrated, while 
of those not familiar with honey, the 
majority would decide that they 
cared no more for honey, and an in- 
calculable damage was done to bee- 
keeping, an injury from which it has 
not yet recovered. 

This adulteration has been almost 
entirely a thing of the past since the 
passing of the federal pure food law, 
and partly as a result of this law, the 
consumption of honey has increased 
greatly, for,in practically every in- 
stance, the, consumer. obtains the 
pure article when he asks for honey. 

Though the elimination of glucose 
selling, for honey, has removed a 
heavy handicap from the business of 
beekeeping, yet today the consump- 
tion of honey would doubtless be far 
greater, were it not for the vast 
quantities of glucose or _ so-called 
“corn syrup,’ usually slightly fla- 
vored with cane syrup products or 
with synthetic flavoring, and sold at 
prices far below the selling price of 
honey. 

Insipid, harsh, lacking in sweet- 
ness, or otherwise disagreeable as 
such sweets may appear to a bee- 


keeper, or to anyone with a taste for 
really fine sweets, there is no use in 
shutting our eyes to the fact that 
thousands of families find the glucose 
syrups sufficiently palatable, nor can 
we yet deny that no honey can com- 
pare in limpid transparency, with 
some of the glucose syrups, and right 
here is room for some very useful 
research, by beekeepers and bottlers. 

After the war, and no doubt stimu- 
lated by the war-time need for more 
sweets, a comparatively new sugar 
came on the market—malt syrup— 
and while it may be that a large part 
of the product is sold to makers of 


““home brew,” yet it is finding in- 


creased use with the manufacturers 
of certain breakfast cereals, as a 
sweetening and flavoring, and may 
have a large future before it, as it is 
said that it can be made cheaply by 
malting grains, as formerly done in 
brewing, and that breweries may eas- 
ily be converted into malt sugar fac- 
tories. 

The latest claimant, to a place in 
the world of sweets, is a new crys- 
talline malt sugar made from starch, 
which the Associated Press reports to 
be a discovery of H. C. Gore, a 
chemist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and from which 
report I quote: 

“The process consists essentially 
of massing corn starch or corn hom- 
iny with malt, which liquifies the 
product and in the course of .7 to 10 
days completely converts the starch 
into maltose sugar. After decolori- 
zation with carbon and evaporating 
to a given density, the syrup is al- 
lowed to cool, and is then inoculated 
with crystalline maltose and allowed 
to stand from one to several days at 
room temperature, when it sets into a 
solid crystalline fondant, the crystals 
being so fine that they can hardly be 
distinguished under a high powered 
microscope. 


“The product can be melted and 
cast into molds like the fondant made 
from cane or beet sugar, and it is 
said may be used in the candy indus- 
try. 

“The investigational work is not 
entirely complete, but has proceeded 
far enough to demonstrate that the 
method is entirely practicable.” 


With the development of commer- 
cially practicable processes of manu- 
facturing the new sugars, the enor- 
mous consumption of candies made 
of cane, beet, corn and salt sugars, 
let no beekeeper suppose that he can 
continue to sell his product at living 
prices without sustained effort, for 
the thousands of dollars expended to 
acquaint the buying public with other 
sweets, result in the buyer and con- 
sumer almost instinctively asking for 
some one of the advertised brands, 
and honey is either unknown or un- 
thought of. 


If beekeeping is to survive, and 
to increase in importance, as it 
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should, because of the healthfulness 
of honey, the nectar resources of thie 
country, and the necessity of the 
work of the bee in pollenization, then 
beekeepers must realize that even 
though for ages honey was the main 
sweet food of man, and for half a 
century has been common on the 
table of hundreds of thousands of 
homes, and a synonym for all that is 
delicious, yet we now have several 
formidable competitors, some of 
them already casting the shadow of 
their enormous sales, production, and 
publicity, over our industry, and to 
hold our own we must acquaint the 
public, everywhere and in every way, 
with the virtues of honey, ceaselessly, 
and we must put out a high grade 
product, and practice the most con- 
sistent economy, discarding all meth- 
ods or equipment which may call for 
an undue amount of labor. 


Supplies must be assembled so that 
they will last a lifetime; every brood 
comb must be as nearly perfect as 
possible; paint or other preservative 
must be freely used on everything 
which is exposed to the influence of 
the weather; wintering must be the 
most economical; supplies must be 
ready before the arrival of the flow, 
so that no pound of honey be lost for 
the lack of them; the product must 
be well ripened and clarified, so as 
to appeal to the consumer and create 
a desire for more; sales must be at a 
price which will not discourage con- 
sumption—yet the producer must be 
assured of a living wage above the 
cost of production. 


In other words, if beekeeping is to 
continue and increase as it should, 
with profit to the producer, it must be 
considered as a business, run in a 
businesslike way, made to pay as a 
business should, and if this becomes 
the general conception of beekeep- 
ing, I hope to see it survive and in- 
crease in importance, in spite of the 
towering competition. 

Idaho. 


Granulated Honey 


I notice on your question page in 
the February issue of the American 
Bee Journal, a question from one of 
your subscribers in Nebraska asking 
about granulated honey. I have a 
plan that worked well for me. I use 
a water-tight box the right size ior 
the frames of honey to fit in. I wn- 
cap the combs of granulated honey 
and put them in the box and cover 
with water. The length of time ‘e- 
quired to liquefy all the granules ‘e- 
pends upon the kind of honey. Seine 
will liquefy in a short time and se:ie 
require several hours. The we <r 
will take up some of the honey, ‘ut 
after several batches have been li: 'e- 
fied it can be fed to the bees. I thnk 
the bees waste a good deal of he 
honey by carrying out the 'y 
crumbs when fed in the granu!:.ed 
form. Combs that are only p::tly 
filled and have empty cells hay. to 
be weighted down to keep then) .n- 
der the water. 

A. N. Norte» 
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COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY IN THE 
MARKET 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


of American Bee Journal there 

is an extended discussion of the 
merits of comb and extracted honey 
from the standpoint of the producer. 
When the writer first began to pro- 
duce extracted honey he found it 
difficult to sell it in the local market, 
because his customers demanded 
honey in the comb. By means of 
persistent advertising a demand was 
created for his product without ap- 
parently in the least diminishing the 
established demand for comb honey 
in the same markets. 

Of late it has become apparent 
that something is wrong with the 
honey markets. The demand does 
not increase in proportion to the in- 
crease in population. From several 
sources the word has come that not 
enough comb honey is being pro- 
duced to supply the trade which will 
not buy extracted honey, and that as 
a result of so many beekeepers 
changing from comb to extracted 
honey there is a net loss to the in- 
dustry. The letters published in the 
last two numbers give the opinions 
of several well-known honey produc- 
ers on this subject. In order to get 
at the matter from another angle we 
have written to several of the larg- 
est dealers in honey from New York 
to San Francisco asking for informa- 
tion as to the demand in the princi- 
pal markets. 

There is entire agreement that 
something has happened to the mar- 
ket. In the face of the shortest 
honey crop in years, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, it is stated by dealers 
in both New York and California that 
there was no shortage of comb honey 
in the large markets. On this point 
Millspaugh & Dewell, of Los Angeles, 
say: “In fact, is there a shortage? 
We know of a car or two that pro- 
ducers are anxious to sell and usu- 
ally comb honey is all cleaned up in 
the fall.” 

In similar vein the John G. Paton 
Co., of New York, write: “We note 
that you state there has been a short- 
age of comb honey this year. We 
know of several lots produced in New 
York State which have been offered 
in this market and have not found a 
buyer, and are still in the hands of 
the producers at this late date, which 
would indicate that the supply here 


in ——_ is greater than the de- 
man - 


T the February and March issues 


Relative Demand 


it is especially importarit to know 
Whether the buyer will take extract- 
ed honey in case comb honey is not 
available and there is some uncer- 
tainty on this point. W. P. South- 
worth, of the Western Honey Pro- 
cucers of Sioux City, Iowa, says: 
We believe that the beekeeping in- 
dustry is losing just to the extent 


that a sufficient amount of comb 
honey is not produced, because there 
is a large number of people who de- 
mand comb honey and will not have 
anything else. It is true that the 
demand for extracted honey is on the 
increase, but if comb honey of good 
quality could be produced you would 
see an equal demand for both prod- 
ucts. This would mean an increased 
volume of production and consump- 
tion.” This is exactly in line with 
the writer’s experience. There were 
always some customers who refused 
to buy extracted honey. 

C. E. Millspaugh, of Millspaugh & 
Dewell, already quoted, says: “It is 
our opinion that under normal condi- 
tions, when comb honey reaches a 
price where the differential between 
it and extracted is too great, the 
trade immediately turns to extracted, 
for, as a matter of fact, they get 
much more honey for their money. 
There is, however, a trade that pre- 
fers comb honey at any price within 
reason.” 

It is this trade mentioned which we 
are trying to locate. The question 
is how extensive is this demand and 
to what extent can the production of 
comb honey be curtailed without a 
net loss to the industry? C. H. W. 
Weber, of Cincinnati, says: “There 
are only a few markets today that 
are demanding comb honey, and these 
are gradually going over to extract- 
ed.” E. F. Lane, of Lentzinger & 
Lane, of San Francisco, states defi- 
nitely: “Extracted honey will not 
fill the place of comb honey, in our 
opinion.” He says nothing, however, 
concerning the extent of the special 
demand. He does. say, however: 
“Here in California, where sage 
honey is recognized as a superior ar- 
ticle, and where such a production 
does not occur every year, the sale of 
extracted honey is therefore cur- 
tailed.” If the trade in extracted 
honey falls off because a special kind 
of honey is not in the market, it in- 
dicates that the honey consumers are 
very particular as to the product 
they buy. 

W. P. Southworth goes to the seat 
of the trouble in the following direct 
statement: “As I see it, it is the 
amateur beekeeper who is putting 
comb honey out of business. It is 
this class who do not produce good 
honey. This is thrown on the mar- 
ket in all sorts of conditions, from 
that which is snowy white and per- 
fect in every respect, to the filthiest 
product you can imagine. It is sold 
at the price the grocer will pay for 
it. This to quite an extent sets the 
price for comb honey produced. by 
the professional. It is for this rea- 
son that the commercial honey pro- 
ducer is turning to extracted honey 
which has a more stable market.” 

W. E. Thorndyke, of the John G. 
Paton Co., states: “So far as New 
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York City territory is concerned we 
find the sale of comb as compared 
with extracted honey is very lim- 
ited.” Hoffman Bros. Produce Co., 
give similar information concerning 
the St. Louis market, as follows: 
“With us here at St. Louis, the de- 
mand for comb honey is not increas- 
ing in keeping with the increase of 
population. The fact of the matter 
is that in years gone by there was 
more comb honey distributed here 
than there has been the past few 
years, therefore we are led to believe 
that the trade is either buying ex- 
tracted honey or other sweets to sup- - 
ply this want.” 


The Cause and the Cure 


From the above letters it is easy to 
see that the comb honey market is 
on the decline. Our question as to 
whether this lost demand is being 
filled with extracted honey or other 
sweets is still not fully answered. Mr. 
Lane closes his letter with the follow- 
ing, which definitely touches on this 
point: “Undoubtedly the great va- 
riety of sweets, particularly in the 
confection line, has lessened the sale 
of honey to some degree, for most of 
these confections are advertised and 
a demand created for them.” 

George Demuth, writing for the 
Airline branch of the Root Co., gives 
the following viewpoint: “The ex- 
planation of the behavior of comb 
honey prices, the past season, I think 
is easily explained. When the comb 
honey crop is short, as it was last 
year, that which is produced in com- 
mercial apiaries is sent to the city 
market, where it is sold in fancy 
groceries. It is a regrettable fact 
that comb honey is not found in 
every corner grocery in the clover 
region where the crop is short, as 
is the case when the crop is good. 
The small grocers do not handle 
honey unless it is offered to them. 


“Of course we know that the 
greatest difficulty with comb honey is 
that it does not lend itself to mer- 
chandising through the regular chan- 
nels of trade because of the extra 
care it needs in storage, to prevent 
granulation, and the difficulty in 
shipping it in small quantities with- 
out breakage. This makes it to a 
certain extent a local proposition and 
when the beekeeper changes to ex- 
tracted honey and begins shipping his 
honey to a foreign market instead of 
selling it to local grocers, the local 
grocer does without comb honey 
since it is not easily secured through 
the regular channels of trade. 


“Another great difficulty in mar- 
keting comb honey in the eastern 
market is the practice of sending 
comb honey direct to commission 
merchants instead of through the 
regular marketing channels, as hap- 
pened in some eastern markets 
last fall, thus demoralizing the 
market and making it difficult for 
the regular dealers to stabilize the 
prices. Honey dealers cannot afford 
to go to the expense of handling 
comb honey properly in competition 
with commission men who have no 
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interest 
price.” 

Mr. Demuth says further that ex- 
tracted honey does not take the place 
of comb honey and that he does not 
believe that they are competitors on 
the market to any extent. 

Mr. Lane agrees with Mr. South- 
worth that poorly finished honey has 
had an unfortunate influence on the 
market. On this point he writes as 
follows: “‘This past season a great 
deal of comb honey was not finished 
out, due to the sudden termination of 
the honey flow in high altitudes, 
where the best comb honey is pro- 
duced. This caused much No. 2 
grade honey and a surplus of un- 
capped sections of i0-ounce size, 
which is always difficult to sell in any 
market. During the past few years 
some beekeepers have been market- 
ing light weight honey, such as 6 to 
8-ounce sections. Some buyers have 


in maintaining a_ stable 
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forced this grade upon the trade, 
which has not helped comb honey 
consumption. 

Mr. Thorndyke also mentions the 
danger of handling a _ perishable 
product, such as breakage and ten- 
dency to candy in the comb, as hav- 
ing a tendency to discourage dealers 
from handling comb honey. He also 
states that the cost of distribution is 
so much higher than it formerly was 
that the cost to the consumer is too 
high to encourage liberal buying. He 
states that extracted honey in bottles 
has practically supplanted comb 
honey in his market. 

From the above letters the remedy 
is readily suggested. The beekeeper 
must market a better product and 
must advertise it constantly to bring 
it to the attention of the consumer. 
How this is to be done is another 
story. 


| THE PURE CYPRIAN BEE 


By Paul Dervishian. 


N the year 1878, when Cyprus be- 
I came a British possession, Mr. 
D. A. Jones, of Cariada, and Mr. 
Frank Benton, of the United States 
of America, visited this island in 
search of “Cyprian bees.” These 
gentlemen had apparently gathered 
information from ancient history re- 
specting the renown of the bees of 
Cyprus, of which Virgil says: “The 
honey of the excellent bees of Olym- 
pus chain of mountains in Cyprus 
nourished the Gods of antiquity.” 

We know that Mr. D. A. Jones 
took with him to Canada a large 
number of Cyprian queens in nuclei, 
while Mr. Frank Benton remained in 
Europe and visited Cyprus every 
summer for several years for the 
purpose of rearing and exporting 
queen bees to Europe and America. 

I think it is admitted that the bees 
exported in this way proved them- 
selves very superior to other races in 
respect to color, beauty and honey- 
producing qualities. 

Mr. Frank Benton continued his 
annual visits to Cyprus for about 
seven consecutive years (or until 
1885), after which time he estab- 
lished himself at Munich, Germany, 
and while there obtained Cyprian 
cueens from my father, M. G. Der- 
vishian. He did this after having 
taught him how to pack bees safely 
for exportation by letter post. I owe 
my knowledgé to Mr. Frank Benton, 
for he was the first to teach modern 
apiculture in Cyprus, and what he 
taught passed from father to son, 
that it is from M. G. Dervishian, who 
retired, to Paul Dervishian, and since 
then modern apiculture remained un- 
spread in this island. 


Natives of this island keep and 
gather the crop of their bees nearly 
in the same way as the Egyptians do, 
but with the exception that they do 
not move their bees from place to 
place 

The most important nectar-produc- 
ing plants and trees which give a 


surplus are the wild thyme, which 
abounds on the hills and uncultivated 
fields; the eucalyptus tree, which 
was imported 50 years ago, and since 
then increased to an alarming extent 
and has added to this island such an 
important nectar-producing tree. 

I regret to see that while bee- 
keepers know the value of Cyprian 
bees for honey production, yet com- 
paratively few take the pains to test 
and judge for themselves the quali- 
ties of this race. And those who 
have already obtained queens direct 
from Cyprus have used them for 
nearly the sole purpose of breeding 
therefrom similar queens. But I 
maintain that by so doing the result- 
ant virgin Cyprian queens got mated 
with either black or Italian drones or 
hybrids therefrom, and the resultant 
bees are hybrids, having the same 
energy, prolificness and honey-gath- 
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ering qualities as the pure Cyprians, 
but not the same gentleness. Cypri- 
ans are misrepresented. This is on 
account that beekeepers obtain so- 
called Cyprians and Cypro-Italians, 
which are hybrids of blacks, and 
take a bad idea of this race, which 
has different qualities when pure. 
Therefore, dear reader, never test 
Cyprians when there is a doubt that 
they are hybrids. It is stated by ex- 
perts that most hybrid bees are diffi- 
cult to handle, but these same ex- 
perts know that Cyprians, when pure, 
are not only quiet to handle, but are 
invaluable for honey production, the 
object that most beekeepers run for, 
as S. Simmins, in his ‘““Modern Bee 
Farm,” says: “Though not suitable 
for the production of comb honey, 
they are very active honey gatherers 
and extremely docile, while their 
great beauty is undeniable.” Mr. 
Frank Benton, in his work entitled 
“Manual of Apiculture,” published 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, says: ‘Bees of the race 
native to the island of Cyprus have 
produced the largest yield of honey 
on record from a single colony in this 
country—1,000 pounds in one sea- 
son. Everyone who has fairly tried 
them admits their wonderful honey- 
gathering powers and their persever- 
ing courage in their labors, even 
when the flowers are secreting honey 
but scantily. They winter well and 
defend their hives against robber 
bees and other enemies with greater 
energy than any other known race. 
When storing honey Cyprians fill the 
cells quite full before sealing, and 
thus the capping rests against the 
honey, presenting a semi-transparent 
or “watery” appearance, which is un- 
desirable. They are extremely sensi- 
tive, hence easily angered by rough 
or bungling manipulators, and when 
once thoroughly aroused are very en- 
ergetic in the use of their stings. 
“These faults have caused a very 
general rejection of Cyprians, espe- 
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cially by those who produce comb 
honey. Even the producers of ex- 
tracted honey do not seem to have 
learned how to manipulate Cyprians 
easily and without much smoke, nor 
how much more rapidly they could 
free their extracting combs from 
Cyprian bees than from Italians. Nor 
have they seemed to count as of 
much importance the fact’ that 
Cyprians, unlike Italians and Ger- 
man or common bees, do not volun- 
teer an attack when undisturbed; 
that they will, in fact, let one pass 
and repass their hives quite unmo- 
lested, and even under circumstances 
as would call forth a vigorous and 
very disagreeable protest from other 
races. It is to be regretted that 
there has been such a widespread re- 
jection of a race having such import- 
ant and well established excellent 
qualities. It would be easier by se- 
lection in breeding to reduce the 
faults of this race than to bring any 
other cultivated race to their equal 
in the other desirable points.” 


May I add, out of my humble ex- 
perience, a few lines besides what 
these two authorities say, who have 
a wide experience of the different 
races of bees? When one learns how 
to manipulate Cyprians easily and 
without much smoke he will desire 
to keep only Cyprians. We never im- 
ported foreign blood so that we may 
keep this race pure, and as there is 
no other modern beekeeper here, this 
race will remain pure for a very long 
time. What Cyprians require is a 
gentle manipulation without crush- 
ing bees between the sides of the 
frames and the hive body and with- 
out bungling and with slow move- 
ment of the hands. The whole art 
of easily manipulating Cyprians con- 
sists of these few simple rules only, 
which every good beekeeper ought to 
be able to carry out. 

If we consider the amount of 
honey which Cyprians gather in ex- 
cess of other races, it is a big 
amount, both to the producer by the 
ton and by the pound, rendered with 
the same labor on the part of the 
beekeeper. 

he house in the background of 
tne photo is leased, the children 
holding the frames of bees are the 
tenant’s sons and myself. These 
children are as fond of bees as of 
honey. The hives are located only 
fi e vards from the house, and I dare 
say they were never stung or made 
cor plaints, this on account of the 
foc. management and the selection 
they had over twenty years, which 
resulted in such an exeellent stock 
of Cyprians, which every beekeeper 
Is proud to possess. 

Most of our supplies are home- 
macdc. We use double-walled hives and 
dimensions nearly to Langstroth’s. 
Our comb foundation is made out of 
bleached wax. By this process we 
avoid, to a great extent, sagging, 
for the yellow wax contains volatile 
oil, which the bees by their breathing 
emit in the hive, and the cocoons of 
the larve absorb it and communicate 
the same to the wax by degrees. The 
Pure yellow beeswax owes its soft- 
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ness to this acid, and when bleached 
the sun absorbs all this matter and 
renders it as white as snow, same as 
newly-built natural comb, which does 
not sag. Besides the volatile oil, the 
wax is injured by the sulphuric acid 
which some manufacturers use in 
purifying wax. 

The cages we use for mailing 
queens to long distances proved long 
ago satisfactory, and we much im- 
proved them since we began using 
these cages, which are provided with 
candy, water and a small amount of 
honey and plenty of ventilation, and 
a sufficient number of bees, accord- 
ing to the journey. The liquids are 
put separately in five or six wax car- 
tridges, and the bees have access to 
it only through a minute hole to each 
cartridge, which obliges the bees to 
take it very slowly and judiciously, 
and in any position the cage may be. 
In this way they are provided with 
water and honey and also avoid ex- 
tended abdomens, and the bees can 
travel 30 to 40 days’ journey and ar- 
rive safe at destination. 

Energy and prolificness are well 
known important facts for combat- 
ing and eradicating disease, for good 
wintering and finally a good crop. 

In Cyprus there exists no other 
race of bees, therefore Cyprians are 
thoroughbred and no bee disease is 
experienced in this land. 

Although Cyprians are extremely 
prolific they are not great swarmers, 
if provided at the right time with 
plenty of ventilation and supers, they 
go right on to their work without an 
idea of swarming. They never loaf, 
they swarm or work. 

With my knowledge of the bee- 
keeping industry and of the Cyprian 
race, I will try to bring before the 
beekeeping fraternity a stock of 
Cyprians which may be given more 
consideration in the future. 

Cyprus. 


ANOTHER REPLY TO MEAD 


By R. Deimer. 


Mr. A. F. Mead’s article in the De- 
cember number is typical of those 
fellows who are able to read into an 
article things that are absolutely not 
expressed in them. 

No sane man would advocate to 
ask 48 cents for a pound of honey 
in 10-pound pails or in 60-pound cans, 
because the grocer charges 15 cents 
for a 5-ounce glass, but every think- 
ing person must admit that the gro- 
cer cannot be expected to handle our 
products if the beekeeper undersells 
him. 

Any person who buys a _ 5-ounce 
glass of honey has to pay for some- 
thing else as well as for 5 ounces 
of honey; he has to pay for the glass, 
label, work, service, etc. 

Certainly Mr. Mead is under no 
obligation to sell his honey for 10 
cents per pound, if he can get 20 
cents for it, but if the grocer in his 
town has to charge 15 cents for the 
5-ounce packages, then it would be 
price cutting without sense, if Mr. 
Mead would retail his honey in 5- 
ounce glasses for 7 cents, or at the 
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rate of 20 cents per pound, because 
the more he would sell at that price, 
the sooner he would be bankrupt. 

Neither can I believe that the gro- 
cers in his town are_ so stupid or 
greedy as to ask $2.50 for a bushel 
of apples that they buy for $1.00; at 
least here in California the grocers 
are satisfied with a profit of from 15 
to 25 cents per bushel if they sell a 
whole bushel. Of course, if they have 
to sell in single pound lots, they have 
to charge more, as it takes more time 
to sell (weighing, wrapping, deliver- 
ing, etc.) one pound of apples than 
to sell a whole box. No wonder that 
the retail stores handle a very small 
proportion of the honey, potatoes 
and fruit produced in Mr. Mead’s 
community, if none of the producers 
are willing to protect the retailer, 
but expect him to work for nothing 
—he cannot do it. 

What we drive at is to make every 
beekeeper see that we cannot expect 
anybody to work for us for nothing 
and that it costs money to bottle and 
to sell our honey, no matter if we 
ourselves bottle it, or somebody else 
is doing it for us. If the grocer sells 
honey in 5-pound pails for one dollar 
and pays 80 cents for it, I would be 
ashamed if I would sell the same 
quality for 90 cents, because I would 
show that I am not a salesman, but 
a price cutter. If somebody cuts 
prices, you can be sure that some- 
thing is wrong either with the man 
or with his wares and that is why 
price cutters and other scabs are the 
most despised people—they have not 
the least bit of moral sense. 

Chico, California. 


A Novel Calendar 


The Winkler Honey Co., of Joliet, 
Ill., favored us with a pretty little 
calendar. There is a picture of an 
attractive youngster, evidently the 
Winkler baby, and under the picture 
the one word, “Honey.” Below is a 
paragraph concerning the various 
suggestions aroused by the word 


“honey,” including the sweetest of 
foods. 


Bee Culture in British Columbia 


A new edition of Bulletin 92 en- 
titled “Bee Culture in British Colum- 
bia” is now ready. It contains 66 
pages, with a substantial paper cover, 
and is well illustrated. It is espe- 
cially designed to provide depend- 
able information as to the methods 
of management which are likely to 
succeed under the conditions of that 
province. Much space is given to a 
consideration of the honey plants of 
the region, since this is fundamental 
to the beekeeper’s success. 

The operations of the year are con- 
sidered together with description of 
necessary equipment and_ various 
notes concerning matters of special 
interest to British Columbia bee- 
keepers. Those interested can prob- 
ably secure copies by addressing the 
Department of Agriculture at Vic- 
toria, B. C., or the author, W. J. 
Sheppard, Provincial Apiarist at Nel- 
son, British Columbia. 
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/ POLLINATION OF ALFALFA 


OR thousands of years the honey- 

bee was regarded as important 

only for the production of honey 
and wax. With the discovery that it 
is the chief factor in the pollination 
of many plants, especially of those 
extensively cultivated, the esteem in 
which it is held by mankind increased 
almost inestimably. Were the dis- 
eases, which threaten its extinction, 
to prevail, its loss would be a na- 
tional calamity. It is not the bee- 
keeper alone who is directly depend- 
ent on the honeybee; but to a great 
extent the fruit-grower, gardener 
and general farmer, and indirectly 
every person living. The honeybee 
is no mean factor in modern civiliza- 
tion, and it would be difficult to im- 
agine what would happen to vegeta- 
tion in its absence. 

According to the census of 1920, 
there are in the United States 
8,604,781 acres of alfalfa, of which 
7,828,025 are west of the Mississippi 
River. As the honeybee stores hun- 
dreds of tons of honey from the flow- 
ers, it can cause no surprise that 
many have believed that they are 
very valuable pollinators of the 
bloom. 

From time to time beekeepers 
have written to the bee journals and 
declared that the introduction of 
colonies of bees had greatly in- 
creased the production of alfalfa. 
But in not a single instance have 
these claims been based on statistical 
experiments made by competent ob- 
servers. The variations in the al- 
falfa seed crop from year to year 
are so great that it is very easy for 
an observer, biased in favor of the 
honeybee and taking note of no other 
factors, to be deceived. For exam- 
ple, in the Milk River Valley, in some 
seasons, a yield of 12 bushels of seed 
per acre has been obtained, while in 
other years the crop has been almost 
an entire failure. It is evident that 
if honeybees were brought into the 
valley during a poor season, and the 
following year a good crop of seed 
was harvested, a beekeeper might 
guess (for it would be a guess) that 
the harvest was due to the agency 
of bees in pollination, whereas the 
same results would have been secured 
in their absence. Guesswork of sim- 
ilar character has often led to very 
erroneous corclusions. 

I was formerly hopeful that it 
might be shown that when honey- 
bees were numerous they were of 
considerable value in the pollination 
of alfalfa flowers, although the evi- 
dence of all biologists, who had given 
the problem attention, was quite to 
the contrary. But the publication of 
Bulletin 171, of the Utah Experiment 
Station, “Alfalfa Seed Growing and 
the Weather,” by J. Cecil Alter, has 
convinced me (in connection with 
other data) that the honeybee is 
comparatively of little importance as 
a pollinator of alfalfa. This bulle- 
tin has not received the attention it 


By John H. Lovell. 


deserves, and I propose to consider 
briefly its conclusions in this paper. 
The chief factor, says Alter, in the 
production of alfalfa seed is climate. 
“The climate is the limiting factor 
in (alfalfa) seed production gener- 
ally, and current weather is the ma- 
jor control affecting any yield.” 

But before considering the influ- 
ence of climate let us briefly review 
the relation of insects to the pollina- 
tion of alfalfa bloom. All statistical 
observations made by flower biolo- 
gists and entomologists in America 
show that the honeybee pollinates 
very few alfalfa blossoms. In Ger- 
many, Mueller never saw a honeybee 
trip a single flower. In the United 
States, Westgate observed 500 visits 
of honeybees to alfalfa flowers, and 
only one flower was tripped. The 
late Mr. Sladen, a practical bee- 





Alfalfa flower much enlarged, showing posi- 
tion of stamens and pistils before and af- 
ter tripping. (After Piper). 

keeper as well as an entomologist, 

never saw any flowers of alfalfa 

tripped by honeybees. At Manhat- 

ten, Kans., Stevens records that 9 

flowers out of 584 visited were 

tripped by honeybees. According to 

Piper at Pullman, Wash., only one 

flower in 318 visited was tripped, or 

0.31 per cent. In another case only 

3 flowers in 189 visited were tripped. 

At Chico, Calif., McKee carefully ob- 

served the visits of honeybees to al- 

falfa flowers, and only a few were 
tripped. These statistics are based 
not on the visits made by one honey- 
bee, but on the number of visits made 
by all honeybees to the plants under 
observation. The number of visits is 
large and it is evident that very 
many bees were present in the fields. 

In general, then, statistical observa- 

tions made by competent observers 

show that, as a pollinator of alfalfa, 
the honeybee is of very little import- 
ance. 

The legitimate pollinators of al- 
falfa are leaf-cutting bees belonging 
to the genus Megachile, which trip 
nearly every flower visited. At Medi 


cine Hat, Alberta, Canada, Mega- 
chile dentitarsus tripped every flower 
visited. Three leaf-cutting bees at 
Pullman, Wash., tripped alfalfa flow- 
ers at the rate of 552 per hour. In 
portions of the West bees of this 
genus are very numerous. A settler 
at Springfield, Idaho, relates that two 
ash trees set out near his house were 
almost defoliated by these bees. Dur- 
ing the heat of the day they were so 
numerous near their burrows that 
one passer-by was alarmed, and in- 
quired what so many bees were do- 
ing there. Bumblebees trip only 
about one-third of the flowers visited. 
It is only rarely that a butterfly trips 
a flower, no matter how numerous 
they may be. 

Leaf-cutting bees, moreover, are 
much better adapted to cross-pollin- 
ate alfalfa flowers than honeybees. 
They do not, like the honeybee, 
carry pollen on the outer sides of 
the hind legs; but on a dense brush 
of stiff, unbranched hairs on the un- 
der side of the honeybee’s abdomen. 
In a large number of female Mega- 
chile before me this brush is so 
thickly covered with pollen, ex- 
tending to the tip of the body, 
that the brush itself is in- 
visible. On the other hand, the un- 
der side of the honey-bees’s abdomen 
is only thinly covered with hairs and 
is bare toward the apex. Examina- 
tion of workers, actually taken on 
flowers, usually shows little or no 
pollen adhering to these hairs, al- 
though in some cases it is fairly 
plentiful. Pollination of alfalfa takes 
place as follows (see diagram): Al- 
falfa is an explosive flower. Only 
one normal visit is possible. The 
stamens and pistil, under tension, are 
enclosed in the two lower petals, or 
keel. When a bee alights on the 
keel, they are released and fly up 
against the under side of the bee. 
As the stigma stands a little in ad- 
vance of the anthers, the leaf-cutter 
always causes cross-pollination; but 
in the rare cases in which a honey- 
bee trips a flower it may seldom oc- 
cur, although self-pollination would 
always take place. When the bee 
flies away, the column of stamens 
with the pistil move up against the 
standard or upper petal. 

East of the Mississippi River very 
little alfalfa seed is produced, and 
over a vast acreage neither the 
honeybee nor any other bee is of 
much advantage in the pollination ot 
the bloom. Even in the more arid 
West much of the acreage does not 
produce seed. The seed crop, says 
Alter, is very exacting in current 
weather requirements, and the crop 
is never assured until the plants ar¢ 
loaded with well-filled pods. Even 
within the state of Utah the map 
shows that seed is harvested chiefly 
where the climate is most favorable 
At Emery the yield is always lower 
than at Deseret. 


But alfalfa flowers possess the 
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power of self-pollination and self- 
fertilization, that is, tripping may 
take place automatically when there 
are no insects present. At Chinook, 
Mont., out of 57 flowers, 33 tripped 
automatically; and in a second in- 
stance, out of 64 flowers, 36 flowers 
tripped automatically. Automatic 
tripping has also been observed in 
Virginia and the State of Washing- 
ton. In some seasons alfalfa at Chi- 
nook produces seed in abundance, 
although there are very few nectar- 
gathering insects present. In other 
seasons most of the flowers fall off, 
and only light crops of seed are har- 
vested. Hot, dry weather favors 
self-tripping, while cold, wet weather 
retards, or prevents it. Since condi- 
tions of climate, says Piper, greatly 
affect automatic tripping, it is prob- 
able that this factor alone accounts 
for great variation in seed producion 
in different seasons in the same place. 
Self-pollinated flowers set seed free- 
ly, if the weather is suitable. In a 
series of experiments 9,074 flowers 
artificially tripped set 2,784 pods; 
while 8,939 flowers on the same 
plants exposed to natural conditions 
set only 1,499 pods. In Colorado 
screened plants set seed as well as 
plants which were not covered with 
netting. Thus insects may be wholly 
absent, and a field of alfalfa nev- 
ertheless produce an abundance of 
seed. 

These facts cannot be _ contro- 

verted by hasty assertions of over- 
ardent defenders of the honeybee, 
who think that, because they are 
often numerous in alfalfa fields, they 
must be valuable pollinators. They 
can be disproven only by statistical 
investigations in which it shall be 
shown that the honeybee trips a large 
number of flowers. Obviously such 
observations must be made in regions 
where alfalfa produces a large seed 
crop, and is freely visited by bees for 
nectar. In Maine I have had alfalfa 
growing near my apiary for many 
years. It blooms freely every sea- 
son, but it is very rarely visited by 
bees of any kind. 
_ This brief review of alfalfa pol- 
lination has been necessary in order 
to understand the supreme influence 
of the weather in seed production. It 
is climate which determines where 
alfclfa seed shall be produced, not 
bees. For climatic reasons seed 
“vowing is restricted chiefly to Utah, 
‘anses, Nebraska, California, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Oklahoma, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming, named in 
the order of yields. A humid climate 
is unfavorable, as is well shown by 
Kansas. In the western part of the 
state, where the annual rainfall does 
not exceed 20 inches, good seed crops 
are often harvested; but in the east- 
ern part, where the rainfall ranges 
‘rom 20 to 40 inches, profitable seed 
crops are obtained only in drought 
years. 

According to Alter, the weather 
conditions favorable for a good yield 
of seed are a warm spring with a 
rapid rise in temperature to promote 
the growth and early cutting of the 
first hay crop. A vigorous root sys- 
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tem will thus be produced, and there 
will be time enough for the seed to 
mature before autumn frosts. About 
80 days are required for the produc- 
tion of seed. The summer should be 
moderately warm and dry with no 
heavy rains, in order that the plant 
may produce seed and not a rank 
growth of stems and leaves. Finally, 
there must be sufficient moisture for 
the seeds to fill out properly. If the 
weather is very hot and dry, there 
will be blighting and falling of the 
bloom. On the other hand, if the 
soil is very wet and the plants are 
growing vigorously at blooming time, 
the fields should be cut for hay, as 
they wiil not yield a good seed crop. 

In 1909, there were 284,000 acres 
of alfalfa under cultivation in Utah; 
and, in 1919, 365,000 acres. There 
are about 1,200 farmers raising seed 
on an average of 15,000 acres of 
land. Not far from 2,550,000 pounds 
of seed are produced annually, not 
including that used inthe state. 
Nearly 75 per cent of the seed comes 
from the west central counties (see 
map), Millard County alone produc- 
ing some 40 per cent. Relatively lit- 
tle seed is harvested in the southern 
third of the state or in the western 
and eastern portions. Not only does 
the seed crop vary greatly in differ- 
ent parts of the state; but it fluctu- 
ates greatly in the same locality in 
different years. 


The most dependable area is in 
Millard County in the vicinity of 
Deseret. The climate here is nearer 
the ideal for alfalfa seed production 
than elsewhere in the state. The 
spring season at Deseret is earlier 
and drier and the summer normally 
a little warmer than at Logan, in 
Cache County, in the northeastern 
part of the state; and the yield per 
acre is considerably larger. But in 
1915 a warm, dry spring and a cool 
summer gave the greatest yield at 
Logan, and in 1913 a cool, wet March 
and a wet summer gave the smallest 
yield. Corinne, 20 miles southwest 
of Logan, is warmer than Deseret 
and has a greater rainfall; its seed 
yield per acre is much smaller. 
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Farmington, on the eastern shore of 
Great Salt Lake, has a seed yield 
only half as great as Deseret, evi- 
dently due to greater precipitation. 
Manti, in Sanpete County, 50 miles 
east of Deseret, with a cooler and 
warmer summer, has also a lower 
yield per acre. At Emery, in the 
western part of Emery County, the 
spring and summer are cooler than 
at Deseret and the seed yields are 
smaller. In his analysis of the 
climates named, Alter shows that in 
seasons when the weather most 
nearly approaches the ideal, the 
heaviest crops are obtained. But 
even at Deseret, the ideal locality, in 
July, 1901, a high hot south wind a+ 
blooming time blighted the flowers. 
In 1902, extremely dry weather dam- 
aged the crop. In several seasons 
much of the early seed crop was de- 
stroyed by frosts. 

Sufficient evidence has been pre- 
sented to show that the alfalfa seed 
crop is chiefly dependent on climate. 
This industry is for the most part 
confined to the Plateau States, but 
2 or 3 bushels to the acre have beer 
obtained in the Central States, when 
the corn crop failed on account of 
drought. But usually the crop is « 
failure in this region on account of 
too great a rainfall. Outside of Amer- 
ica alfalfa seed is produced princi- 
pally in Turkestan, Persia, Spain and 
Algeria, countries which have cli- 
mates very similar to that of the 
Western States. The interior of 
Persia :s a lofty plateau, bounded on 
every side by mountain ranges which 
render it very dry. 


Summary 


The chief factor in the production 
of alfaifa seed in all parts of the 
world is climate. There is an im- 
mense acreage of alfalfa grown for 
hay, which, owing to unfavorable 
weather, cannot be made to produce 
seed profitably. 

The flowers of alfalfa, when cli- 
matic conditions are right, trip au- 
tomatically, and have the power of 
self-pollination and self-fertilization. 
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Map showing acreage of alfalfa in the United States. 
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Leaf-cutting bees trip nearly every 
flower visited and are very numerous 
in parts of the West. Bumblebees 
trip only about 30 per cent of the 
flowers visited. Statistical observa- 
tions by competent observers show 
that honeybees trip very few flowers. 

It is possible that the reader may 
regret that the honeybee is not of 
greater value in alfalfa pollination. 
But such regret is needless. The 
fact that the common garden pea, 
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everywhere cultivated, is almost in- 
variably self-fertilized does not re- 
flect on the honeybee. It matters lit- 
tle that there are many cultivated 
plants which are not dependent on it 
for pollination. Its immense value in 
the pollination of a great number of 
plants is established beyond question. 
But it is desirable that the beekeeper 
should know the truth about all the 
honey plants. 
Maine. 


INTERESTING THE PUBLIC IN BEES 


By Allen Lewis Ross. 


HAT is interesting stuff to 
W tell about bees? Does it have 

to be something that has hap- 
pened, or is there anything else that 
will make ’em “sit up and take no- 
tice?”’ 

Inasmuch as I am writing this 
from the newspaperman’s standpoint 
as to what papers are likely to print 
about honey and bees (I know prac- 
tically nothing about bees myself) I 
will cite how a bunch of newspaper- 
men decided what, in general, was 
interesting stuff. These reporters 
were trying to get a definition of 
“news.” First one and then the 
other expressed themselves, but 
finally an old-timer won the honors 
with this classic: 

“The importance of news is in di- 
rect ratio to the energy with which 
the reader of it says, ‘Well, I’ll be 
damned!’ ”’ 

That about sizes up the situation 
in regard to what most papers and 
the larger ones, especially, like to 
print about bees. We like to print 
the odd and unusual things—the kind 
of stories (everything from two 
lines up is a story) over which we 
can write headlines that will attract 
attention. We want it so unusual 
that people just can’t help reading 
it. 

I am going to cite some examples 
of stories about bees that have found 
their way into print and try to give 
you an idea of where their appeal 
lies. They may be exaggerated and 
far-fetched from a beeman’s view 
and some beemen would disapprove 
of them as being too sensational. Just 
how much good they do you people I 
do not know. The main thing is they 
get it before the readers when other 
stuff that might be more helpful but 
less interesting reading is thrown 
into the waste basket. 

One of the most recent of these 
odd little stories came out of East 
Lansing, Mich., and began with a 
statement from Prof. R. H. Kelty, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
to the effect that bees generate their 
own heat during the winter time. A 
copy reader (the man who edits the 
copy and writes the headlines) 
found it interesting, made a few 
changes and sent it to the printer, 
well pleased with the head he had 
written: 

“EVERY LITTLE BEE 
ITS OWN HEATING PLANT.” 
Now this was not a humorous 


story—or item, as you may call it. 
Professor Kelty had been quoted 
directly and indirectly as to the 
methods of keeping bees in winter; 
there were five inches of type con- 
taining information along this line. 
That is a good deal of space for a 
metropolitan paper that does not run 
farm news. Probably it would not 
have been printed except for that in- 
teresting beginning, “Bees generate 
their own heat during the winter.” 
That would make readers want to 
know more about how bees went 
through the winter and so the more 
or less technical information was 
printed ‘too. Can you see how a 
headline like that would capture the 
attention of almost everybody—es- 
pecially the people who were think- 
ing about their own heating plants 
for the winter? 

This is the sort of an item that 
travels round the country, one paper 
copying it from another and bringing 
the date line up to date. It can be 
set up in type any time and used any 
time. When there is room for it, 
the date of this supposed dispatch 
can easily be changed to the date of 
issue. This sort of stuff we call 
“grapevine telegraph.” I first saw 
this story in the middle west and a 
month later the story of “Bee Has 
Own Heating Plant’? was going the 
rounds in California. 

There is a principle in that which 
may be of interest to anyone seeking 
to have anything about bees printed. 
Showing that bees have interests 
like those of human beings or differ- 
ent from those of humans by com- 
parison comes as near being a sure- 
fire method as any I have noticed. 
This kind of material is most 
frequently published and _ editorial 
writers like Arthur Brisbane, 
whose “Today” column appears in so 
many different papers, turn to _ it 
from time to time. 

To illustrate that idea of human- 
like bees there is the story of the 
dance of the bees. Ordinarily the 
first paragraph of an item or story 
contains the material for the head- 
line. When beekeepers held a meet- 
ing last summer in Madison, Wis., the 
dispatches out there gave the first 
two paragraphs to the meeting it- 
self. The third and last was: 

“The nectar dance, a series of 
movements gone through by a bee, 
returning to the hive after discover- 
ing an especially large supply of nec- 
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tar, done to attract the attention of 
the other field workers and obtain 
their aid in caring for the supply, 
was described by Prof. W. J. Nolan, 
of washington, D. C.” 

Over which paragraph was the 
headline written? You may bet that 
it was the last, and along such lines 
as “Busy Bee Not Too Busy to Dance 
Scientist Asserts.” That paragraph 
was out of the humdrum of routine 
news. 

This same dance idea was used 
earlier by the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts at 
Ames in a story supplied to newspa- 
pers throughout the state. It be- 
gan: 


BEE CRIMINALS SHOW GUILT 


Perform Dance When They Have 
Robbed Another Hive 


Crime will out, even in the king- 
dom of the little busy bee. 

When a bee returns home with a 
load of stolen sweets, instead of hid- 
ing with shame, she spreads the news 
of her crime among the other bees by 
performing a sort of dance. 


By means of these antics, says 
Wallace Park, Assistant Chief in 
Apiculture at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, she conveys to 
the other bees the fact that there is 
plunder to be had. Although she is 
unable to tell them where it is to 
be found, several bees rush out in 
quest of the spoils and every few 
seconds another sets off. Not always, 
however, Mr. Park explains, does the 
dance indicate the perpetration of a 
crime, for it may also signify that 
the bee has found a new source of 
nectar, pollen or water. etc.” 

That’s the sort of stuff newspapers 
take to. It makes the reader say at 
least, ‘Well, I be darned!” and then 
they will read on. 

Arthur Brisbane, the highest paid 
editorial writer in the country, ofter. 
finds inspiration in the wonders of 
the bee. Nearly always he talks in 
terms of human life and affairs. Re- 
cently he wrote an_ editorial on 
“The Bee’s 4-Hour Day,” when peo- 
ple were interested in discussing the 
possibility of a shorter working day. 

“The busy bee,” he began, “well 
known to you, works only half a day. 
The Department of Agriculture 
proves it and Henry Ford prints the 
news in his little weekly. Perhaps 
he’s getting ready to put his men on 
a four-hour day. . If the 
bee, with her little brain can man- 
age it, we can. 

“The bee has no machinery, steam 
or electricity to help her. She trav- 
els on bee-wing power, does all her 
work with her own body equipmert, 
besides taking care of the queen, 
feeding the drones, until the time 
comes to kill them, and doing all the 
rest of the work, including pro- 
viding for the winter of no worm. 
ce Soon one hour a day wi!! 
be more than enough for material 
labor. The bees prove thai it cam be 
done.” 7 

Another time he wrote on “A 
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Queen to admire,” suggesting that all 
other queens might visit a queen bee 
on exhibition in New York. ‘That 
queen is a model for all others. She 
marries only once, never gets di- 
vorced. In fact, after the original 
and very short honeymoon trip, 
which is a journey straight up in the 
air, she never sees her husband 
again, and for two very good rea- 
sons. First, she doesn’t want to see 
him; second, he is dead. 


“The queen obeys the rules of her 
court, made by her sisters, the work- 
ing bees, by whom she was made a 
queen, through a slight interference 
and change in diet when she was very 
young. 


“As for royal ancestry, that queen 
goes back a straight line through 
thousands of centuries. There were 
queens in her family when the an- 
cestors of the greatest human aristo- 
crats were climbing timidly down 
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from one tree to take a short, quick 
turn to another tree.” 

Now, all of these examples I have 
cited may not strike beemen favor- 
ably. They may seem too sensa- 
tional. Nevertheless they illustrate 
the kind of material that is favored 
by the newspapers. They want stuff 
brightened up. Editors believe, and 
rightly, that when type is competing 
with the comics and the bathing girl 
pictures, that it must say something 
unusual or be overlooked. They are 
not averse to printing real scientific 
facts about bees and honey. But 
they like to have such facts made in- 
viting to read. Start off invitingly. 

And one of the best methods for 
all kinds of stories or articles for the 
daily papers is to tell them in terms 
of human activities. That goes, 
whether it is for bees or humans. 
The average reader is_ interested 
largely in himself, something like 
himself or being told how something 
is different from himself. 


MAKING INCREASE 


I see mentioned by Jos. G. Schaef- 
fer a method of increase by Frank C. 
Pellett. I do not remember ever 
having seen it. Can you give it to 
me? I lost 20 hives a year ago this 
winter and would like to try this 
method. 

New York. 

The method of increase you men- 
tion is described in Chapter 10 of the 
book “Practical Queen Rearing,” and 
is as follows: 

“The usual method of artificial in- 
crease, such as division or forma- 
tion of nuclei to be built up, weaken 
the colony to a considerable extent. 
Should the season prove unfavor- 
able after nuclei are formed, it may 
be necessary to feed them for a long 
period of time, only in the end to find 
it necessary to unite them again to 
get them strong enough for winter. 
Getting queens mated in an upper 
story is not new; yet there.are some 
elements in the following plan which 
differ somewhat from methods pre- 
viously given to the public. 

“The author has experimented to 
a limited extent in the hope of find- 
ing a plan which takes nothing from 
the parent colony, other than the 
honey necessary to rear the brood 
composing the new colony. There is 
no risk, since the old colony is not 
weakened by removing part of the 
field force and the division is not 
made until the new colony is strong 
enough to shift for itself under al- 
most any conditions. The follow- 
ing plan comes near realizing this 
ideal, having been uniformly success- 
ful in a limited way, even under un- 
favorable conditions. This is the 
outgrowth of a system of swarm con- 
trol in the production of extracted 
honey, as described in ‘Productive 
Beekeeping.’ 

“If the extracted honey producer 
can keep his colony together during 
the season, he should be able to get 
maximum results. Some increase is 
necessary in most any apiary, with 
any kind of system, to replace such 


colonies as are lost through failing 
queens, poor wintering or other 
causes, even though the beekeeper 
does not care to make extensions. 

“If the bees can be kept from 
swarming and the young queen be 
mated in a separate compartment, 
she can rear her own colony in due 
time, and they can be removed with- 
out reducing the product of the old 
queen, whose progeny will remain 
with the parent colony. 

“To begin with, when the colony 
becomes populous, place the queen on 
a frame of brood in an empty hive 
body and fill out with empty combs. 
This is set on the regular hive stand 
occupied by the colony. The work- 
ing force coming from the field will 
find their queen with an abundance 
of room in which to lay. This is the 
system of swarm control advocated 
by Demaree to this point. Now place 
a queen excluder over the hive body 
containing the queen, and over this 
a super of empty combs. On top of 
these is set the original hive body 
containing the brood. A _ hole is 
bored in this upper hive body to give 
the bees an extra entrance above. 
About twenty-four hours later a ripe 
queen cell is placed in the upper 
story with the brood. The queen will 
emerge in a day or two and, in due 
time, will leave the hive on her mat- 
ing flight, by way of the auger hole. 
Within a few days more she will be 
laying in the upper hive body, while 
the activities of the bees will con- 
tinue without interruption in the 
lower story. Within three weeks all 
the brood from the old queen (in the 
upper story) will have emerged. The 
brood which now appears in the up- 
per story is a net addition to the re- 
sources of the colony and, when the 
upper story is nearly filled with 
brood, it can be removed and placed 
on a new stand without checking the 
work of the colony. 


“To illustrate: A strong colony 


was given a queen cell as above de- 
scribed on May 21. On July 14 the 
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upper hive body with a young queen 
and seven frames of brood were re- 
moved to form a new colony. The 
strength of the parent colony was 
little affected, apparently. Possible 
swarming had been prevented, tem- 
porarily, at least, by the Demaree 
plan of placing the old queen in the 
empty hive below. There were two 
colonies better than any parent col- 
ony and swarm we had that season. 
In this way there had been no risk 
or loss. The new colony was not re- 
moved from its parent until both 
were provided for, neither was the 
possible crop cut short by dividing 
the working force of the parent col- 
ony at a critical time, 

“After three years of success with 
this method the author feels confi- 
dent that it will prove successful on 
a large scale. Both queens can be 
left in the hive until the close of the 
honey flow, if desired, but there is 
little to be gained by leaving the 
queen above after her chamber is 
filled with brood. If both are left 
in the hive. until late in the fall, one 
of the queens is likely to disappear. 


“Tf desired, the process can be 
repeated as soon as the upper story 
has been removed, as by this time the 
old queen will have filled the lower 
story with brood again. By begin- 
ning early, it should be possible to 
make two, and possibly three, new 
colonies, without reducing the honey 
crop from the parent colony to a 
serious extent. 


“This same plan might be used for 
the purpose of mating additional 
queens while making some increase, 
by the breeder who wishes to accom- 
plish both ends at the same time. The 
method is particularly valuable to 
the honey producer who wishes to 
make some increase or rear queens 
for use in his own apiary, without re- 
ducing the honey crop. If increase 
is not especially desired, the same 
plan can be worked for the purpose 
of superseding queens. When the 
young queen has become nicely es- 
tablished in the upper chamber, the 
old queen can be removed from be- 
low and the position of the bodies 
reversed. It would be well to permit 
both queens to continue laying until 
the height of the honey flow, in or- 
der to get as large a field force as 
possible for storing the crop.” 


Since the above method was pub- 
lished there have been many reports 
from beekeepers who have been very 
successful with it and who are enthu- 
siastic about it. There have been 
many more who report eatire fail- 
ure. It must be borne in mind that 
it is necessary to have sealed brood 
in the brood nest above to be occu- 
pied by the young queen, at the 
time she is ready to lay, or she is 
likely to be lost in attempting to get 
through the excluder to the brood 
nest below. 

A British Columbia beekeeper re- 
ports better success by reversing the 
plan and placing the brood with the 
queen cell on the bottom and raising 
the body containing the old queen 
above the excluder. 
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Villa of Count Visconti, near Milan, Italy. 


DEATH OF COUNT VISCONTI 


The Bulletin of Agriculture of 
Lombardy, in the number of January 
25, announces the death of our aged 
friend, Count Alfonso Visconti di 
Saliceto, one of the pioneers of pro- 
gressive beekeeping in Italy. He was 
about 85 years old. 


Visconti was one of the rare de- 
scendants of European nobility who 
interested themselves in the progress 
of agriculture and its branches. He 
and a dozen others, among the high 
classes of Italy, took pains to incul- 
cate the new methods of beekeeping 
among the “contadini’ or peasants. 
For 21 years Count Visconti was the 
editor, as he had been one of the 
founders, in 1867, of the first bee 
magazine in the Italian language, 
L’Apicoltore. This was established 
shortly after the invention of the 
honey extractor by an Italian, Major 
Hruschka. In 1888, Visconti resigned 
the editorial chair of the magazine, 
which was then assumed by Rausch- 
enfels and later by Asprea. In 1920 
this magazine was merged into the 
“Apicoltura Italiana,” published at 
Ancona, by the “Federazione Apis- 
tica,” with Dr. Cotini as editor and 
manager of the Federation. For over 
40 years Count Visconti had been the 
business manager of “L’Apicoltore,” 
and one of the leaders of the Associa- 
tion for the Encouragement of Bee- 
keeping in Italy. 


Anyone who has read Italian his- 
tory has read of the house of Vis- 
conti. Established as early as the 
Eleventh Century, the Viscontis were 
Dukes of Lombardy, and for several 
hundred years rulers of the Province 
of Milan. A Visconti built the im- 
mense Castello di Milano, in which 
a special room is devoted to the relics 
of the Visconti family. Yet, the last 
descendant of the Saliceto branch 
spent his life in useful pursuits, in 
educating the farmers. 


The editor of the American Bee 
Journal and his wife called upon 
Count Visconti and his daughter, 
Miss Valentina, on invitation, at their 
villa of Cernusco-Sul-Naviglio, in 
1913. An account of this visit was 
given in our Journal in December, 
1914. Living there, in the outskirts 


of Milan, Count Visconti and his 
daughter busied themselves in help- 
ing country people, not only in bee- 
keeping, but more especially in silk 
culture. The silkworm industry is 
one of the main products of Lom- 
bardy; but the silkworms suffered 
from a disease, pebrine, which was 
bidding fair to destroy the entire silk 
industry. It became necessary to ex- 
amine all the breeders in order to 
save only the eggs of the healthy 
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ones. In other words, if the mother 
moths, which furnish the eggs for the 
next crop of silkworms, are infected 
with the bacteria of pebrine, most of 
their eggs fail or the worms die in- 
stead of growing and spinning their 
silk cocoon. The result is very sim- 
ilar to that which follows foulbrood. 
So each female moth, after mating, 
is enclosed in a paper sack, where 
she lays her eggs and dies after- 
wards. Then the body of the dead 
moth is crushed in water and a little 
of the liquid is examined under a 
microscope. Those egg only are pre- 
served which have been laid by a 
healthy mother. The percentage of 
losses is then very small. Instead of 
the millions of dollars of loss sus- 
tained before this remedy was ap- 
plied, the industry is thriving. 

Count Visconti and his daughter 
undertook this scientific work, and 
when we visited them had dozens of 
country people busy examining the 
silkmoths. Thousands of ounces of 
healthy “seed” or silkworm eggs were 
produced by them. 

The devotedness of these people to 
the welfare of the silkworm grow- 
ers and of the beekeepers is the more 
remarkable when we remember that 


the Viscontis were rulers of the 
country some 800 years ago.— 
Gc. &. wp. 


Fi b he yt 


* hier: 


Count Visconti took daily weights of a hive of bees. 
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LETTERS FROM AFAR 
Uruapan, Mexico, Dec. 21. 


It is a pleasure for me to send you 
the good wishes of my little family 
for New Year. When the American 
Bee Journal arrives, we look in it for 
news of you, for you apparently be- 
long to our family and your photo is 
kept on my desk, side by side with 
that of my apiary. 

My apiary is now only a side issue, 
as my occupations at the factory are 
on the increase, but I preserve my 
bees so that I may develop the apiary 
later. I only spend my Sundays with 
the bees now. But I continue to 
take all the bee magazines. 

You have probably heard of our 
revolution; this time, as nearly al- 
ways, the trouble is about the man- 
agement of the government. The 
fight is only local. The people are 
tired of disorder and only want to 
work, so we think it will soon be 
over. 

Pedro Provensal. 

(This was written in December, 
when the fight was at its height.— 
Editor). 

Lavardac, Dordogne, France, 
Dec. 9, 1923. 

I sent you yesterday, by parcel 
post, a small box, duly labeled as bee- 
keeping samples, of a value of 9 
francs. The label is correct, for it 
is a queenbee 10 inches long made of 
gingerbread, resting on a _ sheet of 
comb foundation. If you are not in 
a hurry to eat it, put it in a damp 
place for a few days, so the ginger- 
bread may soften a little. If you 
wish to eat it at once, eat it while 
drinking a cup of tea. It is of my 
own make. 

But let us talk of the bees a little, 
since the pleasure of my acquaint- 
ance with you is due to them. For 
the last 3 years we have had drought 
and the crops do not average over 6 
to 9 pounds per colony. It is true 
that honey is much higher than for- 
merly, but when we have to feed, we 
find sugar much higher than before 
the war; it is discouraging. I am 
very much afraid that many bees will 
cie this winter, in the heather lands. 

[I see by our papers that France 
has at last organized a National 
Commission of beekeeping, as well as 
some departmental branches, to pro- 
mote the production of honey and the 
development of its sale. It must be 
that they have at last taken note of 
car existence and that we are en- 
titled to a little attention. 

Best wishes for the new year for 
you and Mrs. Dadant. 

J. Couterel. 
_ (Mr. Couterel was one of the 
‘arge French producers visited by us 
in 1913. The gingerbread queen is 
a marvel. The foundation under her 
is also gingerbread.—Editor). 
Cortaillod, Switzerland, 
December 12, 1923. 

We have again reached another 
end of year and I thank you for the 
books and magazines which you sent 
me. Iam _ constantly in wonder at 
the wealth of information found in 
A. B. J. None of our bee magazines 
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can compare with it; our poor Old 
World is left sadly behind by the 
New World, in every line. Our coun- 
tries suffer greatly, everybody suffers 
more or less; money is scarce, while 
you are rolling in wealth. Our bee- 
keepers had a mediocre season. The 
bad weather of last May caused us to 
lose the early crop and when the 
good weather came, there were but 
few blossoms. The usual honeydew 
of the pines could not make up for 
the early failure. Honey is high in 
price, 4 to 5 francs per kilo (35 to 
45 cents per pound). 

I see that you are still assisted by 
your sons; I hope you may continue 
for many years. As for myself, I 
am getting very old; I can do very 
little; but I still enjoy working with 
my bees. My apiary will be my hok- 
by as long as I live. 

Ulr. Gubler. 

(Mr. Gubler was formerly editor 
of the Swiss Bulletin of Beekeeping. 
He is nearly 88 years old.—Editor.) 

Charlesbourg, Quebec, 
December 25, 1923. 

I wish to congratulate you and 
your sweet better half upon your be- 
ing still active, and we tender to you 
our good wishes for 1924. I am also 
keeping in good health and at work, 
but my wife’s health is not very good. 

Beekeeping is not flourishing in 
our region, and two bad crops have 
decreased the enthusiasm of the bee- 
keepers, especially the beginners, of 
which there are some 2,000 in the 
Province, for they thought it possi- 
ble to make a fortune in honey pro- 
duction, when the war ended. Some 
23,000 colonies died in the Province 
of Quebec during our hard winters of 
1922-23. There will be more losses 
the present winter. 

I send you a photo of my apiary 
taken in July. Judging by the num- 
ber of supers, you would expect to 
hear of an immense crop; but the 
very best colony gave me only 190 
pounds of surplus. There was no 
nectar in the blossoms after July 10, 
and we had to feed 1,600 pounds of 
sugar for winter. I am _ wintering 
167 colonies in the cellar. We put 
them in the cellar November 7. We 
might have left them out until De- 
cember 20, for there was no cold 
weather. Tropical plants remained 
in the garden till November ist and 
there were some pansies in bloom De- 
cember 15. Today, Christmas day, 
we have just enough snow to travel 
upon, but no winter roads such a: 
we are accustomed to, here. 

Jacques Verret. 


WINTER LOSSES 
How Should They Be Estimated? 


By E. A. Meineke. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has figured that the average winter 
losses for the United States amounts 
to 12 per cent. We are approaching 
the time when we will be estimating 
our winter losses for the 1923-1924 
season. If we count only those colo- 
nies which die outright we are not 
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getting accurate 
losses. 

Even the best beekeepers do not 
have all their colonies winter equally 
well. Some colonies may be a little 
stronger when unpacked than they 
were in the fall, but a larger number 
of weak colonies will more than off- 
set this gain. These weak conolies 
are a partial loss if they need help 
from other colonies and extra atten- 
tion from the beekeeper. If out of 
100 colonies 5 die during the winter 
and 10 are so weak in the spring that 
they need extra attention, we are 
fooling ourselves if we say our win- 
ter loss is 5 per cent. In fact the 
weak colonies are sometimes more of 
a loss than those that die. Consider- 
able time is lost trying to build them 
up, only to lose the bees later or get 
them strong too late for the honey 
flow, thus losing both bees and time 
that could have been used in profit- 
able work. In figuring our losses let 
us count the wounded as well as the 
dead. 


All weak colonies are not an equal 
loss. If the queen is good and the 
workers are comparatively young the 
loss may be small if proper care is 
given. Last spring I had three colo- 
nies that appeared to be a total loss. 
One did not have enough brood to 
cover a silver dollar and hardly 
enough bees to cover the brood. The 
other two had brood to cover a space 
about three inches in diameter on 
one comb. Good colonies had brood 
in four to eight frames and were ex- 
panding the brood nest rapidly. These 
weak colonies had good queens, so I 
decided to give them a little help and 
see what could be done. During the 
dandelion honey flow each weak col- 
ony was moved to the stand of an ex- 
tra strong colony when a large num- 
ber of bees were in the field. The 
strong colonies were put on the stands 
which had been occupied by the weak 
ones. The weakest of the three was 
moved the same way about two weeks 
later. The addition of the field bees 
loaded with nectar greatly stimulated 
the laying of the queens and resulted 
in the colonies rapidly building up to 
full strength. With this small 
amount of extra attention an average 
of 100 pounds of surplus honey was 
obtained from each of the three 
colonies. The hives which were 
robbed of their field bees had suffi- 
cient time to recover before the main 
honey flow, so their surplus was not 
reduced. 


This can only be done successfully 
during a good honey flow. To try it 
at any other time would result in the 
loss of the weak colony and the field 
bees from the strong one as well. 

Here is an example of what I call 
a winter gain: Early one fall I 
found some full depth extracting 
combs containing sealed brood 
and sealed clover honey. I took 
ten of these combs with ad- 
hering bees and put them 
in a packing case. One comb 
had a fine queen cell, so a queen 
could be raised. Before packing this 
new colony I supplied them with ten 
Jumbo combs of clover honey. At 
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the beginning of dandelion bloom the 
following spring this was the strong- 
est colony in the yard. It was filled 
with bees and had brood in all twenty 
of its combs. At this time the super 
was removed to a hive stand in an- 
other yard and supplied with a queen. 
This made two colonies as strong as 
the average for the yard. Where the 
main honey flow comes late in the 
season, weak colonies can be built up 
to storing strength and strong ones 
frequently divided into two nuclei 
which will store a surplus. But it is 
not often that we can make an in- 
crease during the period that bees 
are packed. 

Even though we get a surplus from 
our weak colonies we must not over- 
look the fact that there has been 
some loss. It is for every beekeeper 
to determine for himself if it is 
cheaper in the long run to take the 
loss of weak colonies or to improve 
his wintering methods so that a 
larger per cent of his colonies will be 
strong in the spring. This spring, 
let us check up carefully on the con- 
dition of our bees and find out how 
many are causing us extra work and 
a loss of surplus honey. If we do 
this I think most of us will find that 
we are losing a tremendous amount 
of honey because of losses which 
weaken but do not kill colonies dur- 
ing the winter. 


Beekeepers everywhere are inter- 
ested in improving the honey mar- 
keting conditions so they may make 
a profitable return on their bees. We 
do not know how long it will be until 
conditions are what we would like 
them to be. Let us give some atten- 
tion to reducing losses due to im- 
proper care of our bees and ineffi- 
cient work in the apiary. If we im- 
prove our methods so that we pro- 
duce our honey for one cent per 
pound less than we are now doing 
we will be giving ourselves a ten per 
cent raise in pay. Reducing winter 


losses and keeping our colonies 
strong will help us to get this raise 
in pay. 

Illinois. 


More Bread Made With Honey 

F. R. Smythe, of Longmont, Colo., 
sends us a recent issue of the Denver 
Post which carries a large advertise- 
ment of Xtra-Value Bread. Special 
emphasis is placed on the fact that 
this bread is made with milk, butter 
and honey. Evidently many large 
bakeries are learning that bread 
containing honey keeps fresh longer 
and has a better flavor than ordinary 
bread. Such advertising is begin- 
ning to appear in several of the large 
cities. 


Arkansas Beekeepers Meet 

E. L. Sechrist, of Washington, was 
the principal speaker at the meeting 
of Arkansas beekeepers on February 
11. The beekeepers present decided 
to ask the next Legislature to enact 
bee disease legislation similar to that 
in effect in other states. J. V. Or- 
mond was elected President, H. K. 
Thatcher Vice-President, and Geo. 
G. Becker Secretary. 
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/ LAYING WORKERS—QUEEN 
V INTRODUCTION 


Gilbert Barratt. 


Scattered about in the January is- 
sue of the American Bee Journal are 
several interesting items on _ the 
above subjects which, as we shall see, 
are directly related. 

The first, from D. Danielsen, is 
frankly pessimistic, the colony con- 
taining laying workers is scrapped as 
a separate unit and joined up to an- 
other, and whichever side of the 
honey flow this occurs, will determine 
its value. 

The next is a reference by the ed- 
itor to an article by M. Perrett-Mai- 
sonneuve, on the advisability or oth- 
erwise, of shaking the whole of the 
colony some distance from its stand, 
in an attempt to lose the laying 
workers. This is the course usually 
adopted, with varying success. 

The next is a most interesting arti- 
cle from J. F. Diemer, on queen in- 
troduction. Anything from a queen 
breeder of the experience and stand- 
ing of Mr. Diemer is surely of value, 
and his concluding paragraph is 
worth quite a lot of study. 


Next is a letter from W. H. Hen- 
derson, Florida, who starts by saying 
that for several years he lost 50 per 
cent of all queens introduced by the 
candy method, and_ suggests that 
queens should be introduced by the 
push-in cage method, destroying her 
escort bees, and replacing them with 
young bees from the hive she is to 
occupy. In the case of laying work- 
ers being present, he advises the ad- 
dition of a liberal supply of hatching 
brood from some other colony. 

In looking back through files of 
this Journal, one is struck by the 
amount of space devoted to the dif- 
ferent methods of queen introduc- 
tion, but very little or no mention is 
made of the one 100 per cent plan of 
direct introduction as formulated by 
S. Simmins. I disagree on many 
different points of apiculture with 
Simmins, but I shall always be in- 
tensely grateful to him for publish- 
ing this method; it has saved me 
much valuable time, much work, and 
many queens. The great feature is 
that it is successful under every con- 
ceivable condition, and with a mini- 
mum of trouble. In the case of re- 
queening, the old queen is removed 
about mid-day then, towards dusk, 
the new queen is placed alone in an 
empty matchbox, kept in a warm 
place, say the vest pocket, for half 
an hour, and then the box is placed 
on the bare frames of the colony, 
pushed half open, and the hive 
closed; that’s all. Simple, isn’t it? 
Practically no queenless period, no 
fuss, no expense, fool proof and very 
little trouble, yet always successful. 


It is a matter of great wonder to 
me that this plan has not entirely 
superseded all other methods because 
of its universal application, and its 
rendering unnecessary the various 
stunts and contraptions used for 


queen introduction. I have introd- 
duced hundreds of queens at all times 
of the year, and under every condi- 
tion, and I have never yet lost a sin- 
gle queen. This brings us to the 
question of the laying worker. I think 
it will be conceded that a colony con- 
taining these pests is one of the most 
difficult cases for queen introduction, 
and is rarely successful without some 
prior manipulation such as is men- 
tioned by Mr. Henderson above. I 
have applied the Simmins method 
very many times to laying worker 
colonies, and have always been suc- 
cessful. The Dutch bee is credited 
with being fiercely intolerant of an 
alien queen, yet here again the meth- 
od is 100 per cent successful; but 
the greatest test of all is to safely 
introduce a fertile queen to a colony 
with a virgin queen. Most people 
would say this was impossible, yet 
this occurred to me last spring. I 
was inspecting a colony which I had 
wintered with a shallow frame food 
super over the brood chamber, and as 
is usually the case, the queen was 
breeding in the super. Wanting her 
on the brood combs, I put her down, 
and put on an excluder, but the bees 
sulked, the queen sulked, and when I 
saw them a fortnight later, the queen 
was dead outside, and a crop of ripe 
queen cells in the super, with a new- 
ly hatched virgin. I destroyed the 
queen cells and virgin, removed the 
excluder, and in the evening intro- 
duced a fertile queen “direct.” <A 
week later I examined and found the 
queen safe and busily laying in the 
super. The following week I found 
her dead outside, and on_ going 
through the colony found a virgin. 
What had happened was that two vir- 
gins had hatched, but the lid of one 
having closed again, I had not no- 
ticed it in sticking the point of my 
knife into the cells. The fertile 
queen was accepted until she had 
filled the super, but on descending to 
the brood combs she had met the 
virgin, with the usual result. I ven- 
ture to say that by no other known 
method of introduction could a fer- 
tile queen have been safely intro- 
duced under these conditions. 


A lot has been written about the 
colony odor, and the new queen ac- 
quiring this, but what becomes of 
this in the above method? As Mr. 
Diemer rightly says, we should study 
the bees more and the queen less. It 
is the old hostile bees who frighten 
the queen on emerging from the can- 
dy cage, making her run and then at- 
tacking her. With the Simmins 
method, the queen being a voracious 
eater, and being kept half an hour 
without food, instead of being 
frightened, and thus diffusing her 
odor, has only room for one thought 
in her head, and that is food, sh 
either solicits it from the bees or dips 
into a cell of honey. In each case the 
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workers are appeased and all is well. 

Among those to whom I have rec- 
ommended this method, many have 
been afraid to try it for fear of los- 
ing a valuable queen, preferring to 
stick to the candy cage with the cer- 
tainty that the escort bees will be at- 
tacked and the queen jeopardized. To 
all beekeepers who value_ time, 
money and queens, I would say, it 
matters not how long your colony has 
been queenless nor what condition it 
is in, stop fussing with laying worker 
colonies, light the fire with your 
queen cages, take your courage in 
both hands, TRY IT, and have done 
forever with the worries and uncer- 
tainties of queen introduction. 

Sheffield,‘ England. 

(The great difficulty, in introduc- 
ing queens by the method above men- 
tioned, is found in trying to intro- 
duce queens that have been traveling 
and are not in first-class laying con- 
dition. In every instance in which 
Mr. Simmins mentioned introduction 
he spoke of taking a queen “from her 
own bees” and introducing her at 
once. Yes, we can succeed in that 
way, even with queenless, drone- 
laying worker colonies; but much less 
regularly when a queen has traveled 
for a number of days. That is usu- 
ally where the difficulty lies.—Ed- 
itor.) 


NOTES FROM GERMAN BEE 
MAGAZINES 


By Prof. Dr. v. Buttel-Reepen. 


Honey Export from America to 
Germany 


In the Crop and Market Report 
(June, 1922), Mr. M. G. Dadant re- 
produces the following from a com- 
merce report: “Complaints have 
been registered that on some occa- 
sions old oil canisters are used to 
contain honey. Naturally the odor 
and flavor is disagreeable, and by re- 
sorting to such practices, California 
honey received a bad name.” 

The “Bienenwirtschaftliches Cen- 
tralblatt” (Hanover) reported some 
months ago about similar practices, 
and as the reporter had to act as ex- 
pert in an action which was begun 
avainst a German honey dealer, he 

ives some details out of the judicial 
acts. It turned out that the honey 
dealer did buy American honey in 
errels from a merchant at Ham- 
burg and sold it as “warranted pure 
» honey,” partly in the original 
b rrels. But the customers refused 
ec honey as being “sour,” “spoiled,” 
‘mpure,” “not eatable,”’ “turning 

° stomach,” “smelling of tar” and 
‘neither fit for human nourishment 
‘or as fodder for beasts, and only 
good for making blacking.” All 
these expressions are cited from the 
Judicial acts as statements of other 
¢xperts, especially in South Germany, 
Where most of the honey was sent. 
This honey dealer was condemned, of 
course, and some others, too. There 
's no doubt that the honey was im- 
ported in old barrels which formerly 
contained tar! In another case the 
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honey came over from America in 
old petroleum barrels. American 
beekeepers will be disgusted about 
these practices, apparently commit- 
ted by some agents in the shipping 
places, and surely these are things 
which ought not to be. 


Another Parasite of the Waxmoth 


The editor gives interesting in- 
formation on page 546 about a 
small insect belonging to the fam- 
ily “Chalcidiae,” which is denom- 
inated “Dibrachys boucheanus.” 
This very small hymenopter inserts 
its eggs within the cocoon of the 
waxmoth and it is said in the article, 
published in “L’Apiculture Fran- 
caise,” that the larve that hatch 
from these eggs live upon the body 
of the waxmoth chrysalis. The in- 
vestigator, Mr. Mamelle, states that 
he has never seen this parasite of the 
moth described in any work, although 
he has been studying it for 17 years. 

(Note.—This matter was given in 
our editorials of November, 1923, 
page 546.—Editor). 

It is very curious that nearly at 
the same time Prof. Albrecht Hase, 
from the University at Berlin de- 
scribes another parasite of the wax- 
moth, Habrobacon juglandis, Ash- 
mead, belonging to the family 
“Braconidae.” It is a very small 
wasp, too, and deposits its eggs upon 
the caterpillar (larva, grub) of the 
moth, but never within the cocoon 
that contains the chrysalis (pupa, 
nymph). It is very strange that this 
ichneumon fiy attacks only grubs of 
a certain age. If the larve are 
smaller than 10mm the insect does 
not take notice of them. Investiga- 
tions of Prof. Hase make it certain 
that this singular behavior has noth- 
ing to do with the size of the caterpil- 
lars, but depends on their age. His 
article, which gives further notable 
details about the behavior of this 
parasite, appeared in “Die Naturwis- 
senschaften,” Berlin, 1923, Heft 39, 
p. 801-806. 


Vitamines in Honey 


It is worth mentioning that Ge- 
heimrat Prof. Dr. Rubner, Director 
of Physiological Institute of the Uni- 
versity at Berlin stated lately that 
honey contains the vitamine ‘“B” 
abundantly, the same which exists in 
barm yeast. Rubner says that the 
vitamine “B” is very significant for 
growth and belongs to the most es- 
sential parts of nutrition. This very 
important statement, which seems to 
be in contrast with the one _ pub- 
lished by Prof. Dr. Hawk in this 
journal, is the best advertisement 
for honey and ought to be made 
known widely. Artificial honey does 
not contain vitamines. 


Is There a “Grey” Caucasian Moun- 
tain Bee? 

In American Bee Journal, p. 470, 
1922, and p. 75, 1923, two reports 
about the “grey”? Caucasian bee have 
been published by C. A. Gorbatscheff. 

The high forester, H. O. Halusch- 
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ka, in Gagry (Caucasus), now living 
in Austria, being an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper, writes a long article in 
“Prakt. Wegweiser fur Bienenzuch- 
ter” and shows himself to be a good 
connoisseur of all things belonging 
to Caucasian beekeeping, as he has 
been traveling in many parts of the 
Caucasus. He opposes Gorbatscheff 
in many points, but there may be 
some misunderstandings. The chief 
point of his article is, that there does 
not exist a “grey” bee, either in the 
mountains or in the plains. Where- 
ever he met bee colonies, even high 
up in the mountains in the virgin for- 
ests, they turned out to be dark 
ones mixed more or less with yellow 
ones. Haluschka does not consider 
the yellow ones as offspring of a 
cross breed between the yellow Per- 
sian bee and the “grey” Caucasian 
as Dr. Gorbatscheff does. But I 
think that Gorbatscheff’s opinion of 
cross breeding cannot be denied; at 
least his idea is a very probable one. 
The reporter has had many Caucas- 
ian bees in his hands from different 
places (Wladikawkas, Duchet-Ana- 
mur, Kuban, Jelisawetopol, Lenko- 
ran, etc.) but he could not confirm 
the general statement that the Cau- 
casian bee is a “grey” bee, i. e., a bee 
with grey hair all over (Compare his 
work, “Apistica,” Mitteil. Zoolog. 
Museum, Berlin, III. Band, 2 Heft 
1906, p. 178-180), but his materia! 
has not been large enough to decide 
the question. As the Caucasian race 
is a mixture of many colors he has no 
doubt that there really exist bees in 
certain parts of that country which 
may be quite grey all over. 

But there is a riddle. The Cau- 
casian bees are apparently the most 
gentle bees of the world. Even on 
hot summer days they can be handled 
without smoke or veil. But as soon 
as you cross the Caucasians with an- 
other race they become wild stingers. 
And as this cross breeding cannot be 
avoided, if imported to other coun- 
tries, the importation of this race has 
ceased nearly everywhere. 

Now Haluschka draws the conclu- 
sion that the yellow bees between 
the dark ones cannot be the product 
of cross breeding, as all these Cau- 
casian colonies of mixed, colored 
bees are just as gentle as any other 
colony, and he therefore considers 
them as an indigenous race. But 
this does not seem decisive. Here 
seems to be a riddle, a certain mys- 
tery. This gentleness of the bees 
seems to be fixed to the locality. How 
is that possible? We very likely 
will never solve this problem, if the 
problem is really of this kind. But 
is it not very strange that this local 
attribute is due to Caucasian bee 
colonies, whether they are kept in 
the plains or high up in the moun- 
tains with partly quite different cli- 
mate and flowers to feed upon? This 
gentle behavior is even fixed to the 
locality when cross breeding occurs. 
The bees keep gentle or get gentle 
again by and by, even whilst the yel- 
low color keeps visible or is more or 
less prevailing. 

We have the same problem in Car- 
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niola, where the bees are much more 
gentle than elsewhere in the sur- 
rounding countries. The Carniolan 
bee is called ‘‘ladies’ bee’”’ over here, 
as even inexperienced ladies may 
handle them without getting stung. 

Is this problem really connec‘ed 
only with the locality? Some will be 
inclined to say: “Oh, no! that has 
nothing to do with the locality, that 
is only the race.’”’ But then there is 
another riddle turning up. Why is 
this extreme gentleness of this race 
only to be found in certain localities? 
There seem yet to exist certain enig- 
matical connections between the ex- 
istence of such a peculiar race and 
the locality with all its influences 
(climate, food, etc.) We know of 
animals and plants brought to other 
countries, where they never existed 
before, that changed their outward 
appearance and their character more 
or less. 


Foulbrood in East Mississippi 


The discovery in May of American 
foulbrood in Noxubee County, right 
in the midst of the largest commer- 
cial beekeeping center of the state, 
was quite alarming at the time, as 
no recent scouting had been done in 
that section and fears were enter- 
tained that the disease might be 
widespread in the Prairie Belt. How- 
ever, rather thorough subsequent 
scouting has shown only six infected 
properties, five of them within a 
radius of three miles, the other some 
distance away. In every case the 
beekeepers have co-operated heartily 
and the infected colonies have been 
destroyed at once and burned com- 
pletely. Sufficient reinspections will 
be made during the next quarter to 
give ample assurance that the dis- 
ease is no longer present, or to eradi- 
cate any further infection that might 
start. This infection was probably 
due to the sale in Macon. of honey 
from infected apiaries in Alabama 
and to the subsequent purchase of 
colonies near Macon by a large bee- 
keeper in the county, though the 
presence of disease in a few of the 
apiaries could not be satisfactorily 
explained in this way. 

A sample taken in May from an 
apiary in Alcorn County was deter- 
mined as European foulbrood, but 
a reinspection a month later showed 
no disease present. The county will 
be extensively scouted during the 
next quarter’ to determine if any 
other infectidn exists—From report 
of the State Plant Board. 


A New Bee Paper 


Mid-West Farm Beekeeper is the 
name of a modest little publication 
of eight pages which made its first 
appearance with January. It is pub- 
lished by J. W. Kuhn at Belleville, 
Kansas, and proposes to visit its 
readers every week for the small sum 
of 50 cents per year. 

The aim of the new magazine as 
stated at the top of the first page is 
to ‘Promote profitable beekeeping 
and related lines among farmers.” 
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Lee S. Turner. 


FRUIT MEN HIRE BEE SPECIAL- 
IST 


Mr. Lee S. Turner, an advanced 
student in bee culture, has recently 
been appointed Bee Specialist for the 
Eugene, Ore., Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, one of the largest of its kind 
in the state. The appointment of Mr. 
Turner to this position is of special 
significance since it is probably the 
first case on record where a fruit 
growers’ association has hired a man 
specially trained in beekeeping to de- 
vote practically his entire time to 
managing bees for pollenization pur- 
poses. This is a new and promising 
field for a young man trained and 
with experience in bee culture. 


It will be the duty of Mr. Turner 
to take charge of the various small 
apiaries owned by the members of 
the Fruit Growers’ Association. This 
service will be furnished free of 
charge by the association manage- 
ment. In addition to supervising the 
care of the bees, Mr. Turner will 
have inspection authority for the 
county and will also have charge of 
the beekeeping supply department, 
which will be added to the activities 
of the Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Supplies will be sold to the various 
mémbers at cost of equipment plus 
labor cost in making up the same. 


In time it is the plan of the asso- 
ciation to market the honey produced 
in the various small apiaries under 
one brand and thus make the ven- 
ture partly self-supporting. However, 
the primary object in view is pollen- 
ization, and the bees will be managed 
primarily with that object in view. 
Mr. Turner took up active duties in 
connection with the work the first of 
January. 
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ORANGES AND HONEY 


It is not generally known that the 
earliest oranges produced in the 
United States are grown at Oroville, 
Butte County, northern California. 
These are of peerless quality and 
one month earlier than those of 
southern California. This district is 
also noted as the largest olive district 
in the United States, and from here 
comes the first orange honey each 
year. 

This town is located on the Feath- 
er River at the edge of the foothill 
section, just where the stream 
emerges from its long course down 
the western slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Oroville was 
founded shortly after the discovery 
of gold. The Feather River was im- 
mensely rich in the precious metal, 
and the city remains to this day the 
center of considerable mining ac- 
tivity as a shipping and supply point. 
The rolling hills are covered with 
thrifty orchards of olives, oranges, 
figs and other semi-tropic and de- 
ciduous trees and vines. Much raw 
land adapted to these and other crops 
will be ready for cultivation and sale 
in small holdings when the many 
irrigation districts have completed 
their workings. These irrigation dis- 
tricts will make about 35,000 more 
acres available. 


One of the events of the year is 
the orange and olive exhibition. This 
is in November and is attended by 
many thousands daily, and includes 
in addition to oranges and olives the 
many varied products of the mines, 
orchards and ranches of the district. 
One of the finest exhibits this year 
was the unusually interesting display 
of the Butte County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, which made a very inter- 
esting show of bees in observation 
hives, queen bees, bees in packages 
for shipment, comb and _ extracted 
honey, beeswax and beekeepers’ ap- 
pliances, ete. The association was 
awarded two gold medals, one silver 
medal, five firsts and one second. 

The Diamond Match Company was 
awarded a gold medal for the best 
hives and foundation displayed. The 
exhibition was prepared by and was 
under the management of W. E. 
Wright, the County Inspector, D. J. 
Murphy, secretary of the Butte 
County Beekeepers’ Association, and 
M. R.Hescock, who is one of the 
most enthusiastic beekeepers in the 
district. The bee exhibit was con- 
ceded by visitors to be the best one 
that they had ever seen. 

W. B. Dickinson. 


Tanquary Vice-President Ento- 


mologists 


At the recent meeting at Cincin- 
nati, the American Association 0 
Economic Entomologists elected M. 
C.. Tanquary of College Statio! 
Texas, to the office of First Vic: 
President of that organization. 

Tanquary is well knewn as State 
Entomologist of Texas and an éi:- 
thusiastic beekeeper as well. 
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HUBER LETTERS  , 
To the Count Mouxy de Loche. 


Mr. Falquet, our relative, read 
your letter to us and I very deeply 
enjoyed the interesting memoir with 
which it was accompanied. Your ob- 
servation is as curious as it is novel; 
my secretary had, indeed, told me of 
certain bees which he found, in the 
month of May, and which had, upon 
their heads, some threads terminated 
with diversely colored buds. But we 
had seen nothing more, and in order 
not to make hazardous guesses, we 
had made none at all; it remained 
for you, sir to explain this phe- 
nomenon. 

Bees very well use wax from old 
combs which are placed within their 
reach; I saw some, once, that sealed 
new and white cells with black wax 
which they removed from some old 
combs. Honey failed suddenly, ow- 
ing to drought; the secretion of wax 
ceased entirely, and they were com- 
pelled to use that of old combs. If 
I had not come to their succor, not 
being willing to leave their brood 
unsealed, they would have been com- 
pelled to construct the cappings with 
wax from their own combs and there- 
fore to destroy their own work. They 
would have been enabled to continue 
the building of combs only when the 
season would have permitted them 
to secure a new crop of honey and 
therefore of wax, and the fate of the 


swarm would have been very doubt- 
ful. 


By giving honey to the bees of our 
swarms, as soon as we see that their 
first work is interrupted by the in- 
clemency of the weather, we give 
them opportunity of continuing their 
combs and producing as much wax as 
they would have made had the season 
permitted them to do so. But as it 
is at the expense of honey that the 
bees make wax, the same dose of it 
cannot help them at the same time in 
building the cells and in filling those 
that are intended for store cells. 


Those that they will have built at the. 


expense of honey furnished by you 
will be ready to receive that which 
the blossoms will supply to them and, 
as they will then have enough cells 
built, they will not need to build any 
more, and all the new honey may 
then be stored for the winter supply. 


But what will happen if drought or 
unseasonable weather lasts too long 
and if the summer or fall has no 
longer any blossoms for the bees, as 
I have seen it, especially in the years 
1793 and 1803? The answer is very 
plain; all the swarms of the summer 
will perish and a great many of the 
mother colonies will have the same 
fate, unless we are willing to feed 
them up to the return of another 
season. I doubt that our country 
people be willing to take the trouble 
and go to the expense of doing this. 

The two months of crop are worth 
more to the bees of the Hautes-Alpes 
and in general for all those that in- 
habit the North, their true country, 
than our three seasons when the 
fields are open to them which yield 
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to them only paltry and oft-inter- 
rupted crops. 

In my opinion, in order to get 
profit out of those insects and not 
run the risk of losing their precious 
race, it would be necessary either to 
take our bees to pasture as our 
fathers did, when the country has 
nothing more to offer them, or to put 
honey within their reach, as well as 
pollen for their young, by cultivating 
plants upon which they might gather 
both of these products at once. By 
selecting the first days of June for 
the sowing of buckwheat, one se- 
cures this crop in full blossom during 
the month of July, that is to say, at 
the time when the first vegetation of 
the pastures is exhausted, or when it 
even happens that they are burnt up. 
This African plant resists drought 
and heat better than the others. 

I have several times seen my bees 
harvest great crops on volunteer 
buckwheat that produced blossoms at 
the end of July or beginning of Au- 
gust. If I had land of my own, I 
would repeat the experiment for the 
benefit of bees. As for you, sir, 
could you not try it on a large scale? 
I would wish it to. be successful un- 
der your management. Do me the 
favor to tell me what are your ideas 
upon this; I would greatly prize the 
communications that you would 
grant me. 

The economical part of the api- 
arian science is that which I have 
least cultivated, and as it interests 
me infinitely, you would oblige me 
by going into some details on this. 

I have the honor, sir, of being with 
the greatest consideration, your hum- 
ble servant. Huber. 

At Bouchet, near Geneva, May 14, 
1804. 


A PLACE FOR BOTH COMB AND 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


By Elsworth A. Meineke. 


The conditions considered in the 
following article are treated from the 
viewpoint of the producer who sells 
his honey directly to the consumer. 

The relative cost of producing 
comb and extracted honey varies 
with the location, season, method of 
production, and the beekeeper. Un- 
der conditions here, there is very 
little difference if the average sec- 
tion is considered equal to one pound 
net, the buyer usually considers a 
well-filled section equal to a pound 
jar of extracted honey. 


Some extracted honey is produced 
on the colonies run for comb honey. 
A shallow super with drawn combs 
is put on at the beginning of the 
honey flow, thus inducing the bees 
to store as quickly as with colonies 
run for extracted honey exclusively. 
When the work is well started in the 
shallow extracting super, it is raised 
and comb honey supers placed di- 
rectly over the brood nest. The honey 
from the latter part of the flow is 
also stored in extracting supers. In 
this way only the best of clover and 
basswood honey flows are used for 
comb honey and the number of un- 
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finished sections is reduced to a 
minimum. Where both comb and ex- 
tracted honey are wanted, the cost of 
producing the former is reduced by 
this method. 

A completely equipped apiary for 
comb honey will cost approximately 
the same as one for extracted honey. 
The cost of supplies, after the orig- 
inal equipment is obtained, depends 
on how the crop is sold. If comb 
honey is packed in glass front cases 
and extracted honey in cases of two 
5-gallon cans, the latter will cost 
much less. For small sales direct to 
the consumer I find there is an ad- 
vantage in comb honey. 


Fourteen-ounce jars with labels 
cost $41.80 per thousand, while sec- 
tions, foundation and printed cartons 
for comb honey cost only $29.52. The 
jars sell for 30 cents and the combs 
35 cents, making an additional $50 in 
favor of comb honey, or a total of 
$62.28. In this case supplies for 
comb honey actually cost less than 
those for extracted honey. 

When the honey is sold in large 
containers the labor is much less for 
the packing of extracted honey, in 
addition to the saving of about two 
visits to each colony during the 
honey flow. In preparing honey for 
small sales, as described above, the 
labor is approximately the same un- 
less the sections contain an unusual 
amount of propolis. 


Without assistance one man can 
care for 150 to 300 colonies run for 
comb honey. With help for a few 
days during the honey season, a 
great many more can be taken care 
of without adding greatly to the ex- 
pense. 

Beekeeping is like every other 
business in that some people can 
make it successful and others fail to 
make a living. While I have never 
known a comb honey producer to be- 
come a millionaire on the income 
from his bees, there are many men 
who are properly supporting their 
families on the income from their 
bees. The number who can do this 
under present conditions is very 
small, because of the great amount 
of skill required to handle a large 
number of colonies for comb honey. 

The condition of the comb honey 
producer who must sell his honey 
wholesale can be improved by better 
grading. A man buying extracted 
honey usually has a sample from 
which to judge the quality, as well as 
the beekeeper’s description of it. 
The comb honey buyer generally has 
only the beekeeper’s description, and 
most of us think our products are 
just a little better than they really 
are. What is No. 1 for one bee- 
keeper is graded “Fancy” by another, 
which is partly due to the fact that 
he has seen only his own honey. In 
a season when the crop is of poor 
quality he will grade his best sections 
“Fancy” while if compared with 
honey produced under more favor- 
able conditions he would have graded 
it “No. 1.” After several disappoint- 
ing experiences in buying comb 
honey from the beekeeper’s descrip- 
tion, I now buy it only when possible 
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for me to visit the beekeeper to see 
the honey he has for sale. Not all 
honey is poorly graded, but it does 
not take many poorly graded ship- 
ments to discourage the buyer. Some 
beekeepers want the same price per 
case for 50 or 100 cases of comb as 
for one case. How can anyone be 
expected to handle comb honey un- 
der such conditions? 

When I have no comb honey for 
sale, about 25 per cent of those who 
ask for comb honey will not buy ex- 
tracted honey. Not more than 5 per 
cent of my customers want comb 
honey, so it seems that removing 
comb honey from the market would 
not result in a big loss. . 

In connection with these _ state- 
ments there are some things to con- 
sider which would make a bigger loss 
than at first seems apparent. Comb 
honey aids in the sale of extracted 
honey by giving the purchaser confi- 
dence in the purity of all the honey. 
Many people stop to buy a jar of 
extracted honey, and seeing the at- 
tractive sections of comb honey, take 
one or two in addition to the extract- 
ed. I feel that the consumption of 
honey is increased when people use 
both comb and extracted, because it 
furnishes variety. Almost every 
kind of food is prepared in different 
ways so people will not grow tired of 
it. 

The largest part of honey will 
probably always be marketed in the 
extracted form, because it is easier 
to handle, to hold over from season 
to season, and because it can be used 
in more ways than comb honey. 
There is a place for comb honey and 
we should keep a sufficient supply of 
it on the market at all times. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Maryland State Meet 


The fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Maryland State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, held in the Southern Hotel 
Baltimore, on the night of January 
9, was well attended. 

Addresses were made by: 

Mr. J. I. Hambleton, Office of Bee 
Culture, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., on ‘‘Com- 
mercial Beekeeping.” 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, Office of Bee 
Culture, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., on ‘“‘Bee- 
keeping Conditions in the Dakotas, 
Montana and Wyoming.” 

Mr. Geo. Harrison, Jr., University 
of Maryland, on “How Shall We 
Market Our Honey in Maryland?” 

Mr. N. W. James, Baldwin, Md., on 
“Comb Honey Production.” 


Municipalities May Pass By-Laws 
Regarding Moving of Bees 


By amendment to the “Municipal 
Act,” any municipality in the Prov- 
ince is empowered to pass a by-law 
for preventing the moving of bees 
on combs into the municipality un- 
less accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection showing that they are free 
from disease. 
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Ligh texing the wire. 


WIRING THE BROOD FRAMES 


By Roy A. Wiley 


Perhaps I am not the only one who 
has found the task of wiring the 
brood frames both tiresome and trou- 
blesome. Taking it for granted that 
there are others, I will pass along a 
wrinkle or two that has helped solve 
the problem for me. Very likely 
others kave evolved similar devices: 
it’s simple enough, but there may 
still be some who struggle with the 
recalcitrant wire unaided—so here 
goes: 


First get a board—make it if you 
must—of inch material or better and 
about 16x24 inches in size. The ac- 
companying diagram shows the ar- 
rangement. 

Brood frames in position for wir- 
ing are represented by aaa; bbb are 8- 
penny nails driven into the board at a 
slight slant, holding the frame in 
place; c is the spool of wire set on a 
20-penny spike driven up through the 
boards; ddd are small nails driven 
into the lower edge of the spool; 


these act as ratchets against the but- 
ton or pawl, e, and hold the spool 
from turning when the wire is being 
tightened; f is a small nail driven 
into the upper rim of the spool and 
serves as a crank for winding the 
slack wire back onto the spool; ggg 
are common empty spools revolving 
on 10-penny nails. The wire is 
passed around these, while threading, 
allowing it to be-drawn through with- 
out binding. After the end of the 
wire is secured at h the frame is 
lifted, the wire is slipped from the 
spools and the slack is wound up. The 
spool, c, is then blocked by the pawl. 
e, and the wire is tightened by brac- 
ing the frame against a small, thin 
block, i, nailed to the board for that 
purpose. In tightening, I hold the 
frame in one hand and “play” upon 
the wires with the other until all are 
well tightened. 


New Mexico. 
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Putting Over a Slogan 


According to the Interstate Gro- 
cer, the Vegetable Growers’ Associa- 
tion of America have adopted the 
slogan, “Eat Vegetables for Vita- 
mines,” and propose to undertake a 
million-dollar advertising campaign to 





put the slogan before every consumer 
in America. So much has been writ- 
ten about the necessity of vitamines 
in food that the public is getting in- 
terested in the subject. Perhaps ° 
suggestive slogan like this will get 
better results than columns of ordi- 
nary press material. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


DRONE COMB FOR EXTRACTING 


Although conditions here and in U. S. A. 
are so different, yet comparisons are inter- 
esting, and the article by Mr. C. P. Dadant 
on “The Care of Extracting Combs” induces 
me to make the following ‘statements with 
the desire of getting further information 
from him: 

I find the interchange of ideas from ex- 
tensive beekeepers on as extensive or more 
extensive scale than ourselves very helpful. 
If any American reader would like the names 
of extensive beekeepers in England, would 
he kindly write direct to me? 

In this country drone base is rec- 
ommended for our shallow supers, but ex- 
perience has shown me that such is a help- 
ful factor in promoting swarming. I have 
noticed that the use of drone comb in the 
supers, early in the season, over an ex- 
cluder, next to the brood chamber, will pro- 
duce the following result: The bees will 
put a nice rim of honey right around these 
combs, leaving an empty space like a 
good sized brood nest. They appear to con- 
tinue to fill up this rim, leaving the space 
mentioned bare and dry, until shortly be- 


fore, or up to, the time of swarming. Give ° 


them worker base as you state in your ar- 
ticle, and my experience has been less incli- 
nation to swarm, and although drone comb 
is easy to extract from, we avoid the use 
of it in my apiaries until late in the season, 
when we utilize such as we have. I would 
like to know if you observed this when 
using excluders, or did you never use them? 

2. In writing of the 6-inch deep super, 
Mr. Dadant states: ‘“‘The queen is less apt 
to establish her brood center in the super, 
because of its shallowness.” Would he ex- 
pect that to hold good for the Langstroth 
or our British Standard, which is the same 
comb depth? In my apiaries I am adopting 
more and more the deep frame, Simmins 
size, 16x10 in., finding it particularly good 
for section production with the methods 
we adopt. 

3. We have a certain amount of honey 
that requires extracting from these frames, 
and we find that a portion of the honey has 
to be extracted from both sides of the comb 
before it can be spun around in the extrac- 
tor safely at its maximum speed. Is that 
Mr. Dadant’s experience? as on page 495 
he states: “In our experience with several 
outapiaries, we found an average of three 
large supers ample,” apparently showing 
that he uses both shallow and deep for ex- 
tracting purposes as the situation demands. 
So much interest is now being shown on 
your side of the Pond, as well as here, 
about the deep frame that I hope Mr. Da- 
dant will tell us more. I think the deep 
frame will take its proper place in apicul- 
ture once the benefits of reduced labor costs, 
reduced capital outlay, better swarm control, 
and the cutting out of the necessity for the 
extra food chamber, are appreciated. I tried 
several big frames nearly 20 years ago and 
I found the Simmins to give me the largest 
crop, but to be in line with others, I adopted 
the British Standard as a commercial propo- 
sition, but now find that the returns from 
the 16x10 inch are such as to pay me to 
scrap the British Standard. 

ENGLAND. 

Answers.—1. Our experience with drone 
combs in the supers is very 
yours. 


similar to 
When the queen seeks for drone 
combs, in the brood chamber, and fails to 
find them, she has evidently some way of 
letting the workers know about her desires, 
for they leave a certain space of drone comb, 
without honey in it, right above the brood. 
Although we never use excluders, this same 
condition holds good, 1nd if there is drone 
comb in the super, the queen is much more 
likely to go up into that super than she 
would otherwise. 


2. Of course, the nearer in depth the 


super is to the brood chamber, the greater 
opportunity there is for the queen to estab- 
lish herself in it to breed. The Simmins 
method is very similar to ours, and we find 
very little to criticise in the Simmins ad- 
vice. He has deep brood chambers, very 
similar to ours. 

8. We rarely have to turn combs over 
before giving full speed to an extractor, be- 
cause we aim to balance the combs well 
with one another, in the extractor, using 
heavy combs opposite each other and light 
combs likewise. But we do not use deep 
supers at all, and when I mentioned “large 
supers” I simply meant supers of the Da- 
dant hive, which contain nearly as much 
surface as the shallow bodies of a Lang- 
stroth 10-frame hive. 


CAGED QUEENS LAYING 

Is it not of record, or a fact, that caged 
queens have laid eggs that dropped through 
the cage and were picked up or taken by 
the bees, placed in cells and produced 
workers or queens? That is, with a queen 
caged in a queenless and broodless colony 
long enough, sometimes worker or queen 
brood will be found in that colony, not 
necessarily in large numbers, but in some 
quantity. I won’t tell you now why I ask 
that, but I am interested in knowing. Also, 
are the eggs extruded by a queen, as she 
walks over the comb, fertile? 


TEXAS. 

Answer.—I do not remember of seeing 
a single case when a queen’s eggs were 
picked up by the bees and used to rear 
brood. Mr. Langstroth, who was a greater 
observer than I ever expect to be, wrote, 
paragraph 156 of “The Honeybee, revised’’: 

“It is amusing to see how the super- 
numerary eggs of the queen are disposed 
of. If the workers are too few to take 
charge of all her eggs, or if there is a 
deficiency of bee-bread; or if, for any ree- 
son, she does not think best to deposit them 
in the cell, she stands upon a comb and sim- 
ply extrudes them from her oviduct, the 
workers devouring them as fast as they are 
laid.” 

Now this does not mean that it is al- 
ways done; but I acknowledge that I have 
never seen the eggs of the queen saved 
and placed in cells, though I do not say it 
is not done. But all the instances I have 
heard, of such occurrences, have appeared 
to me as mistakes in observation. 

I really believe that the eggs which 
droy from her oviduct are unimpregnated, 
and therefore would produce drones. I do 
not believe that any scientist has ever ex- 
amined such eggs for signs of spermato- 
zoids, at least I do not remember such ex- 
aminations being reported. 


BOTTLING HONEY 

Please give description of a heating and 
bottling equipment for taking care of crops 
of three to six tons of honey. We have 
been selling mostly in 5-pound pails, but are 
bottling some this year. OHIO. 

Answer.—To put up from 3 to 8 tons of 
honey a year, in different sized bottles and 
jars or pails, it is not advisable to go to 
the expense of a large equipment. Almost any 
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stove, gasoline, oil, gas, steam pipes or wood, 
may be used for the purpose by making a 
tank that will cover the top of the stove. A 
slow heat is best, as it will not damage the 
flavor of the honey, although we can say 
that almost any heat that will keep the 
honey from granulating will evaporate some 
of the essential oils that constitute the 
flavor of the honey. Put some blocks of 
wood or a piece of screen at the bottom 
of the tank, so that the water may get un- 
der the cans in which you heat the honey. 
It is all right to use 60-pound cans, placing 
4 or 6 of them in the tank. In this way 
you may heat 300 pounds of honey at a 
time. If you wish to heat more, make a 
heating furnace out of brick in your honey 
room. Be sure that you do not heat the 
honey above 160 to 170 degrees. The 
longer and the hotter you keep it, the 
darker it will become. 

When the honey is melted pour it into a 
tank with a honey gate at the bottom. If 
you wish to work in the most modern way, 
you should buy a faucet that will deliver 
the honey at the bottom of the jars, so that 
no air gets through, but if you draw the 
honey while hot, there will be but few air 
bubbles. 

We recommend selling honey as much 
as possible in 5 and 10-pound pails. Then 
label it, mentioning its tendency to granu- 
late. We have always sold most of our 
honey in this shape. 


SWARMS—SWEET CLOVER 


1. My apiary is on the bank of the river 
about 50 feet above the surface of the 
water. The face of the cliff is overgrown 
with trees of small size, while some mon- 
archs stand on top of the bank. I cannot 
be present to watch for swarms all the time. 
I doubt if I could catch one if it got away 
into any of these trees. I have twelve or 
fiifteen colonies in ten-frame hives. There 
are no other trees for a swarm to cluster on. 
Would it be possible to erect some sort of 
an artificial clustering affair, such as fix- 
ing up old rails or dld logs so that they 
would alight on these instead of going into 
the trees? I will run for comb honey. I 
fear it will be best for me to use entrance 
guards, 


2. There is considerable waste ground 
along the river and I contemplate scatter- 
ing sweet clover over it. Please advise me 
as to the time best suited in the spring for 
sowing. What sort should I plant? I was 
thinking of white sweet clover and Hubam 
clover, but as the latter is pretty expen- 
sive I wonder how a mixture would do? 

INDIANA. 

Answers.—1. We used to have a great 
many trees around our home apiary and we 
tried different lures for them, black cloth 
wrapped around a stick, sumac bunches of 
seed, dark combs in frames, hanging in the 
shade. The latter proved the best. Sev- 
eral swarms saw fit to cluster on some of 
these old combs. But there is nothing posi- 
tively adequate. However, you might try 
to hang such lures in the most likely 
places, to keep your bees from settling so 
high. 

2. Hubam clover is recommended by all 
who have tried it; but it is not advised to 
mix it with the biennial. Better have the 
two separate if you do not think you can 
afford to buy so much seed. 

Mr. Winkler, the authority on sweet 
clover, who gives the best evidence of its 
usefulness, by showing tons and tons of 
honey harvested from it by his own bees, 
says that the time to sow it is as early 
in the spring as it will be possible to do so. 
Mr. Winkler finds it more profitable to get 
his farmer neighbors to grow it, than to 
grow it himself, for he has no land worth 
mentioning. But he has worked so effi- 
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ciently to convince the County Farm Ad- 
visor and the farmers, that the Hubam is 
popular all around his neighborhood. Bee- 
keepers cannot do better than follow his 
example. 

JUMBO HIVES 


I. I have four colonies of bees in ten- 
frame Jumbo hives with nine frames 1% in. 
spacing. Now is this number of frames and 
spacing all right, or is there a better way? 

2. Would you put on a shallow extract- 
ing super for food chamber? I want to in- 
erease to 50 and move colonies, and want to 
do it the best way. MICHIGAN. 


Answers.—1. We prefer the combs spaced 
1% inches from center to center, the way 
you have them. If you think there is too 
much room you may use a thin dummy, 
made of half-inch lumber. This helps in 
manipulating the frames, by removing it at 
the time of handling. 

2. Shallow extracting 
chamber”? are very good when there is not 
enough honey for the colony to go through 
the spring shortage. But if your Jumbo 
hives have as much honey as is usual with 
them, there ought to be enough to bring 
them through. Examine them, in spring; 
then, if you have supers with honey in them, 
give them to the colonies that are likely to 
be needy. 


supers for “food 


TRANSFERRING 


I have 10 hives, 10-frame Langstroth, 
which I would transfer to Modified Dadant. 
My idea was to wait about the middle of 
April, put the new hive on the stand of the 
old one, the old hive on top, with a queen 
excluder between. Catch the queen and put 
her below. Is this the most practical, or 
are there better methods? 

After changing I want to feed a while for 
building comb. OREGON. 

Answer.—I do not believe there is any 


better method of making the transfer, pro- 
vided you use some full sheets of founda- 
tion in the lower story; provided, also, you 
do not do this too early, when the bees 
might have trouble in keeping both com- 
partments warm; and especially if you pro- 
pose to use the Langstroth hive as an ex- 
tracting super later. I believe you will 
find it pvofitable. 

It is all right to feed for comb building, 
but you had best use foundation, neverthe- 
less, in order to secure worker combs. Comb 
building is very expensive to the bees. 


FOUNDATION—BOTTOM BARS, ETC. 


I have Hoffman Jumbo frames with wedge 
at top and plain bottom bar. I can get good 
foundation (a small amount of it) at 50c 
per pound, with six sheets to pound. Which 
would be the best policy: 

1. To use _ five horizontal wires with 
these frames I have, or get wired founda- 
tion at 75 or 80c per pound? 

2. If I should get wired foundation, which 
of the following bottom bars would you 
recommend, and how many horizontal 
wires ? P 

(a). Plain bottom bar? 
(b). Slotted bottom bar? 
(c). Split bottom bar? 

Note.—I could probably get split bottom 
bars made by a local manufacturer to fit 
frames I have. 

3. I can get a good second-hand 2-frame 
extractor taking Jumbo frames, for $25. 
Can such an extractor be fitted up with 
pockets large enough to take two extract- 
ing frames of Dadant size in one basket? 
If so, where can I get the wider baskets 
such as you use in your extractor for your 
shallow frames? 

4. Is it possible to get combs built down 
to the bottom bar in Jumbo hives without 
having these combs built up over some 


other hive of bees? 
NEW YORK. 
Answers.—1. The answer depends upon 
the quality of that 50-cent foundation. I 
have seen some as good as any, and I have 
seen some so poor that the beekeepers did 
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not want it. Why not try both kinds side 
by side? That would settle it better than 
any advice I can give you. 

2. Use split bottom bars, especially if you 
ean have them made locally. 
zontal wire is necessary, and even none wi'l 


Only one hori- 


do if the foundation is wired. 

3. Usually the extractors are made with 
as.wide baskets as they can carry. If you 
think this one can have wider baskets, take 
it to a good tinner and get his opinion and 
his aid. It takes a trifle over 13 inches in 
the basket to use two extracting Dadant 
frames. Ours are 13% inches wide. 

4. You may have comb built clear down 
to the bottom bar, if the foundation is 
That is not of 
very great importance in practice. It is 


made to reach down to it. 


not necessary to have them built over an- 
other hive, although it would probably be 
more positive if such a method was used. 


FINDING QUEEN CELLS 


I have trouble locating queen cells in 
crowded colonies. I have found that bv 
giving a frame a quick jerk in front of the 
hive, the greater part of the adhering bees 
will fall to the ground and again enter the 
hive. The queen cells can then be easily 
located and destroyed. But right here trou- 
ble arises. 

1. In jerking the frame, one is almost 
sure to dislodge some of the unoccupied 
honey on the ground or entrance board 


which makes trouble if the bees are in-° 


clined to rob. 

2. My queens are all clipped, and a 
clipped queen is at a disadvantage on the 
ground; and sometimes does not enter the 
hive at once, but remains outside sur- 
rounded by a few workers. This causes an 
uneasiness in the colony which is a very un- 
desirable feature. 

Have you any advice to offer? What is 
your most rapid method for locating queen 
cells? MISSOURI. 

Answers.—1. There is another objection 
to shaking the bees off the comb to hunt 
for queen cells; it is the danger of hurting 
the young queen in that cell, if she is not 
full grown. I have known the bees to open 
a cell and throw the queen out, evidently 


because the cell had been damaged by 


handling. 

2. We do not have to hunt queen cells 
very often with our management, but when 
we do and do not care whether we hurt the 
queen in them, we simply shake the bees 
in an empty hive, and those bees are shaken 
in front of the hive afterwards. This does 
not have the effect of spreading them about 
on the shaking frames. Besides, it keeps 
the bees away for a longer time, or until we 
are through. When the hive is closed those 
bees act like a swarm which you hive an‘ 
the queen is very unlikely to get lost. It 
is not even necessary to shake the bees out, 
but just set the hive on edge near the en- 
trance of the mother colony. 


INCREASE 


1. I am making, every year, shook 
swarms, to prevent swarming in comb honey 
production. I put all brood of two or more 
hives in one new empty hive to make in- 
crease with queen cells, but often no new 
aueen hatches, or she gets lost. I would 
like to buy, next summer, untested queens 
to put in new increase hives, but most brood 
frames get a few scattered bees on. I like 
to put queens in, open the cage like Jay 
Smith described in your September Journal, 
page 447. Is there any danger that a few 
seattered bees on the honeycombs do some 
harm to the new queen? 

2. Jay Smith described swarm prevention 
in Gleanings, May, 1920 He takes two 
frames with brood and puts them above a 
queen excluder on top of colonies to pre- 
vent swarming. He puts them on the outer 
edge in extracting supers; but how would 
you advise to fill up between, in middle? 
With empty combs, or foundation, or per- 
haps division boards? And how long would 


April 


it be advisable to leave the brood above? 
Can this be done in comb-honey production? 
I like to prevent swarming without disturb- 
ing the colonies too much. I am producing 
only comb honey. MICHIGAN. 


Answers.—1. Usually, the bees that re- 
main hanging to the frame of brood are 
young bees just hatched. In that case they 
will not hurt the queen. But there migh‘ 
be an old bee among them; it is just as 
well to brush off every bee. Make a little 
broom out of asparagus tops and use it 
for that purpose. And, by the way, I do 
not see the necessity of putting the brood 
of two or three hives together to make x 
new colony. The brood of one strong colony 
should be sufficient, especially as it is 
hardly advisable to put much young brood 
in that queenless and beeless hive. Young 
brood needs to be kept warm and fed; so it 
is better to make those divisions with as 
much as possible of old brood, ready to 
hatch. 

2. The Jay Smith method is just a vari- 
ation of the Demaree method, taking two 
combs of brood from any colony and adding 
them to the supers of a strong colony in 
order to induce some of the workers tv 
occupy the super and relieve the main 
brood chamber. In such a case, the center 
part of the super may be occupied with 
either extracting supers or comb-honey su- 
pers. The only objection I have to using 
this method in comb-honey production is 
that it induces the workers to bring pollen 
to the upper story and some of that pollen 
may be lodged in sections, next to those 
brood combs. Otherwise I see no objection 
to the method. The brdod may be left above 
until it is all hatched. Of course, queen ex- 
cluders are used. 


KEEPING GRANULATED HONEY 
Will extracted honey lose its flavor by 
freezing or keeping over another year? 
IOWA. 
Answer.—Honey does not lose its flavor 
by granulating or freezing but if it is un- 
ripe or if you keep it in a damp place, where 
it may gather moisture and become watery 
on the surface, it will prove of poorer qual- 
ity after it ferments. Keep it dry. 


LOSS OF QUEEN 
I made a four-frame nucleus last year on 
July 31, raised a queen in it; she laid; they 
had plenty of honey; it had not been rob- 
bed out; they had not superseded her; well 
packed; bees are all there. But I found the 
queen dead at the entrance of the hive Jan- 
uary . 
I went up to Manhattan, Kansas, with my 
queen to J. H. Merrill, State Apiarist, and 
asked him what caused this queen’s death. 
He said: “I don’t know; it’s a new one on 
me. ” Mr. Dadant, what’s your opinion? 
Kansas. 


Answer.—I am afraid that this is a mat- 
ter of guesswork. A yount queen dies } 
a strong colony, in winter, without any ap- 
parent cause. Perhaps she died as many of 
us do die, before our time, from some in 
herent trouble. 

However, perhaps there were two queen 
in that hive. If so, they got rid of one o 
them and you will still find the colon 
queenright. I hope so, although I am mor: 
afraid that she died for some reason un- 
known to us and that you will find the hive 
queenless in the spring. If the second sur- 
gestion I made proves correct, I shou!: 
like to hear from you. 


DADANT HIVE 
I am planning to build up an apiary 
Big Stone County and am writing in tre- 
gard to the Dadant Modified hive. 1 have 
kept bees in several parts of Minnesota 
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for about seven years. I have but four 
eolonies now and intend to increase the 
number. We have a limestone soil in Big 
Stone County and an abundance of sweet 
clover growing wild and also under culti- 
vation. Last year we had the best early 
nectar flow I have experienced in Minnesota, 
that is in other sections. Up to the pres- 
ent time I have run for comb honey exclu- 
sively. Our honey flow ran up until the 
‘rost killed the blossoms last summer, so 
I think we are in a good region. 

While at the University last fall, I in- 
quired into their experiments with the Da- 
dant, and learned that they found that not 
all colonies filled the bodies and also that 
the bees at times chewed the wax from the 
upright wires. 

I have been much impressed with your 
theories in regard to the Dadant, and would 
like to know your reaction to the Univer- 
sity findings. 

If you were running for comb honey, 
would you breed in the Modified hive and 
crowd into smaller bodies when the flow 
comes ? MINNESOTA. 


Answer.—Never have we found all the 
colonies to fill all the hives, in one season, 
for there is a difference between queens, and 
our aim is to furnish room for the good 
queens and to do away with the inferior 
queens that cannot fill their hives. 

As to the bees “chewing up wax from the 
wires,” this happens only when they are 
short of harvest and wish to use that wax 
in other parts of the hive. If the colony is 
not supplied with more foundation than it 
can use, there will be very little if any of 
that “chewing.” The wax is not destroyed 
but used in other spots nearer to the clus- 
ter. 

As bees will not store honey away from 
the brood nest as long as there is empty 
room there, it is important, if you pro- 
duce comb honey, to reduce the brood cham- 
ber to the space actually occupied with 
brood in the brood chamber. This is done 
with dummies. This method was followed 
by Quinby, Hetherington, Elwood and all 
the large hive advocates who reared bees 
on a large scale in large hives. 

Qur tests of comparison between large 
bodies and small ones for brood have been 
made on hundreds of hives for many years. 

(My experience has been that bees will 
gnaw wax along horizontal wires as readily 
as vertical ones when there is a dearth of 
honey in the field. Foundation should only 
be given when there is a flow of nectar.— 
F, C. P.) 


ORIGIN OF FOULBROOD 


the November issue of Gleanings in 
Be Culture, page 750, a beekeeper asked 
the question: Does foulbrood come from 
some spraying material. He was answered 
< that it could not possibly come from 
Spraying material. It can only be produced 
by the bees carrying in the germs with 
honey from a diseased colony. Well, what I 
would like to know is: Years back when 

re was no foulbrood among bees or no 
‘ased colony, how did the bees carry in 
germs with the honey from a diseased 
coiomy, when there was none? When the 
disease made its first appearance among 
becs, where did it spring from? 

. WASHINGTON. 

\nswer.—Where does tuberculosis come 
from? Where does the germ of yellow 
‘ver, brought to man by a mosquito, come 
rom? Where does influenza come from? 
The world now knows that every disease, 
every trouble in the system of human be- 
ings, as well as of animals, insects, plants 
and all living things, is due to germs, to 
microbes, infinitesimal spores, bacilli, etc. 
We are learning how to get rid of some of 
these. For instance, we are getting pretty 
well rid of smallpox, thanks to inoculation 
by what is called vaccination, which has 
rendered the human race almost immune to 
it. But there is a million times more to 
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learn than we have learned yet. Thanks to 
Dr. White and his co-workers, we now know 
what are the spores of the foulbrood; but 
we do not know where to seek for them in 
the first place. These things, we hope, will 
disappear, as Asiatic cholera and the plague 
have disappeared. We need more students, 
more scientific men; yet there are many who 
think the men of science are useless. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS 


Can you tell me the most successful way 
of introducing a fertile queen to a queenless 
package confined in a box? I have kept 
the bees queenless in a dark place for six 
hours, and have then run the queen into a 
box with a few puffs of smoke. I have 
also tried sousing the queen in honey and 
throwing her against the bees. Both these 
plans answer fairly well, but I have 20 or 30 
per cent of failures. Can you tell me any 
better way? ENGLAND. 


Answer.—The method which I prefer and 
which is successful in nearly every case, is 
to introduce the queen, in a cage, leave her 
with the bees in this way for 48 hours, 
then release her with a piece of cappings 
moist with honey in place of the stopper 
of the cage. 

The method you tried will do very well 
when there is a plentiful crop and the bees 
are all in good humor and filled with fresh 
nectar; but there are drawbacks. By the 
method I mention, they get fully acquainted 
with the new queen before she is released 
among them. 


PURITY OF BEES 
By George B. Howe. 


On page 609 in your December 
issue is an article by C. H. Smith on 
breeding bees for color. Having been, 
as you know, breeding bees for 
over thirty years, I have in actual 
breeding never gotten anything in 
results as Mr. Smith writes. I find 
in the first cross of black and yellow 
we get one-third black, one-third 
yellow and one-third off-colored bees, 
on an average. It would be fine if 
we could get the results he writes. 
I am talking about pure black or Ger- 
man bees and pure Italian, which are 
not a pure race. I wrote this, years 
ago, in the American Beckeeper, 
published by the W. T. Falconer 
Company. I have bred from im- 
ported stock and the best American- 
bred stock. Let me say right here 
that J. P. Moore had the best colored 
Italian stock that I ever saw at one 
time, some years back, and yet I 
never crossed this pure stock, as Mr. 
Smith calls it, with Carniolans but 
what I got, not 50-50, but 33 1-8 
every time. And I have never seen 
the drones of an Italian queen but 
what varied in color, and queens, 
too; the workers were marked fine 
three-banded stock. I claimed then, 
and I do yet, you can’t call four- 
banded bees pure Italian no more 
than you could call two-banded Ital- 
ians pure. 

About mating queens by hand. 
Have I been asleep, or who has done 
it? I thought at one time it would 
improve our bees in leaps and 
bounds. The late Arthur C. Miller 
mated queens in a tent 30 feet high, 
but these queens were not what he 
expected. Now my advice is, isolate 
your stock, give nature her chance, 
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for God certainly knew what He was 
doing when He created the honey- 
bees. We can surely assist nature 
in many ways, but who can say which 
is the best drone? I would let this 
go by, but a lot of pure-bred Italian 
queens, as pure as you can get them, 
would have their heads pinched by 
a lot of new beginners. I’ve seen 
Cyprian drones crossed with Carni- 
olan queens, and all these were one- 
third yellow, one-third black, and the 
rest mixed as to color. We must 
have a standard in color; I realize 
all that, but Mr. Smith’s experiments 
don’t tally with mine. Don’t kill your 
best Italian stock or think they are 
not pure, because, after years. of 
careful breeding the Italian bees, I 
have to see the first queen that pro- 
duces uniform drones and queens as 
to color. The black bees do; so do 
the Carniolan and Cyprian bees— 
what I have seen. 

Yours not only for better colored, 
but better bees. 

(The trouble with us all is that. 
in our disagreements, we pass upon 
that which we do not know. We 
never know—though we may profess 
to believe that we do—whether a 
queen has mated with a pure Italian, 
a hybrid, or a black drone. So what’s 
the use of asserting. 

I agree with Mr. Howe, that pure 
Italian queens and drones vary in 
color, until they have been so inbred 
by selections that the darker shades 
have been eliminated. This, Doo- 
little and others succeeded in doing. 
But the Italian bee, in Italy, shows 
differences in shade in queens and 
drones, although the workers all 
show the three bands. 

The first queen we ever did have, 
in the sixties, produced young queens 
whose bees were practically all more 
or less yellow. We never had that 
happen again, and we attributed it 
to the fact that she had been bred 
through several generations, for color 
especially, because our American 
beekeeprs thought color was the only 
test of purity. 

Mr. Howe says the Italian bees 
are not a pure race. The discussion 
of that assertion would be an idle 
job. We have heard beekeepers say 
that we raised purer Italians in this 
country than they raised in Italy. It 
would be more proper to say that we 
raised yellower Italians here than in 
Italy. But the tests of purity do not 
reside entirely in color, though the 
three bands are so regular in all 
Italian bees that they are a part of 
the test. 

We are quite willing to let our 
friends discuss this matter further, if 
it may be done pleasantly. But our 
own opinion is that nothing will ever 
be settled until we know positively 
the mates, in any fecundation.— 
Editor.) 


A GREAT TRAVELLER 
By Edward J. Blandford 


So much has been said in favor of 
the Italian bee that it is quite re- 
freshing to find that a Carniolan 
queen is also capable of distinguish- 
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ing herself. Answering an advertise- 
ment, I ordered some Carniolan 
queens from America, and on No- 
vember 5, 1922, two very fine Car- 
niolan queens arrived. These queens 
came all the way from eastern United 
States to China. After crossing the 
American continent from east to 
west, they were shipped from San 
Francisco over the Pacific Ocean to 
Shanghai, thence by steamer 500 
miles up the Yang-tse River, to the 
port of Kiu-Kiang, and from there 
by rail, inland to the city of Kien- 
Chang, the last few miles being ac- 
complished on the back of a native 
courier. I was out of the house ait 
the time of their arrival, but, on 
returning, saw the little cages on the 
table. Imagine my delight on put- 
ting a cage to my ear to discover a 
little buzzing sound inside. How 
many times have we done the same 
thing with cages containing Italian 
queens, only to be greeted with the 
silence of death! I do not know 
how many Italian queens we have 
had sent us by mail, in all kinds of 
cages, with escorts numbering from 
two dozen to even thousands, from 
all parts of America, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy—not one of 
which ever reached here alive, until 
last summer, when three “mongrels”’ 
came through safely from California. 
But here were two beautiful Carni- 
olan queens and their escorts alive! 

After the help of a hot water bot- 
tle, they started singing away for all 
they were worth. Well, the bees 
having followed me up country, of 
course I had no way of introducing 
them, so I got hold of a Chinese hive 
of bees, prepared a little box, and 
fixed up a few one-day-old workers. 
I then gave them a piece of new 
comb with unsealed honey, and al- 
lowed the queens and their escorts 
to join them at their pleasure, one 
in each side of the box. 


The weather was cold, so for a 


few days I had to resort to hot 
water bottles day and night, to keep 
the show going. Then the sun came 
out. I divided a hive into two com- 
partments and placed a queen with 
about 100 young bees in each side. 
Alas! one lot swarmed out, and with- 
out our knowing it, returned to the 
hive the same day and entered on 
the wrong side. In the morning we 
found one queen dead on the floor- 
board! A sad end, indeed. How 
wicked to have murdered her sister, 
after having traveled so many miles 
together! 


The remaining queen held on 
bravely, and with the double lot of 
bees—in all 150 to 200—in a few 
days commenced to lay. At this 
stage I had to leave Kien-Chang and 
make an overland journey to our 
headquarters on the Poyang . Lake, 
so I packed her ladyship in a small 
box, which I tied onto a Chinese 
wheelbarrow with my bedding, etc. 
The roads were bad, the barrow had 
no spring, so finally, when I could 
stand the sight of the little box 
bumping up and down no longer, IT 
jumped off my pony, strung the box 
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on my back, remounted my animal, 
and we galloped along together. 

On arrival here, I had a hive pre- 
pared with two combs of bees and 
honey, put the queen into an intro. 
ducing cage and placed the lot over 
a strong colony with a wire frame 
between. In two days she was out 
of her cage, the bees received her 
kindly, and she came through the 
winter in great style. This is her 
seventh frame on April 2. A Lang- 
stroth aluminum filled from top 
to bottom, hardly an empty cell to 
be seen, and she is now working on 
her eighth. 

What have we to say for the Car- 
niolan bees now? Surely this queen 
has proved that they are capable of 
great endurance, long confinement in 
small cages, and can thrive on candy 
alone, without water, for an indefi- 
nite length of time. 

We shall hope to report again 
later, as to the fitness of both Carni- 
olan and Italian bees for this climate, 
their power to meet the waxmoth, 
hornets and other enemies, so num- 
erous in these parts, and whether 
they are better honey gatherers than 
the native bees. Chinese bees are 
free from disease of any kind, as far 
as we have seen, but are absolutely 
powerless in the face of the wax- 
moth and hornets. 

Edward J. Blandford. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, 
we divided our Carniolan colony for 
increase. Yesterday the new hive 
placed on the old stand sent out u 
swarm. We now, on April 21st, have 
three hives going strong. The old 
queen working as merrily as ever. 

E. J. B. 


WHY DOES COLOR OF HONEY 
VARY? 


In January Gleanings, Editor De- 
mith explains the difference in color 
of honey from the same source under 
different conditions by a difference 
in rapidity of the flow. It is a well 
known fact that alfalfa honey from 
the Rocky Mountain region is very 
light in color, while that from the 
Imperial Valley is usually dark in 
color and also inferior in quality. 

It is probable that some other fac- 
tor enters which has been overlooked, 
for a similar variation sometimes oc- 
curs under similar conditions, if we 
are to credit reports of well known 
beekeepers. The following quotation 
from Gleanings, page 74, January 15, 
1914, is a case in point: 

“When keeping bees near Bakers- 
field, California, a few years ago, I 
had two apiaries just four miles 
apart. One was in the district known 
as the ‘Weed Patch,’ where the soil 
Was very sandy and the water was 
twelve to eighteen feet from the 
surface. The other was the Bloom- 
field ranch, where water was near 
the surface, the soil heavy, and much 
alkali. Ninety per cent of the honey 
gathered in either district was from 
alfalfa. The honey gathered in the 
Weed Patch, to quote an enthusiastic 
friend, was ‘white as milk and sweet 
as a sweetheart’s kisses.’ The honey 
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gathered in the lowlands was amber. 
The taste of the two honeys was dif- 
ferent, and the dark honey probably 
had a higher percentage of water, as 
it was much easier to throw from the 
combs -in the extractor.”—W. G. 
Hewes. 

It is hardly probable that there 
would be much variation in the ra- 
pidity of the flow in four miles, ex- 
cept in the case of a mountainside 
where there was a marked difference 
in the altitude. It seems more prob- 
able that the variation in soil would 
explain the difference. 

There has been a marked differ- 
ence in the honey, said to be from 
cotton, reaching the writer from dif- 
ferent sections of the south. Some 
is white and of fine quality, while 
other samples are of poor quality and 
darker color. A mixture with honey 
from other sources might explain this 
difference, but it is a well known 
fact that cotton yields little nectar 
on sandy soils, while producing freely 
on heavy black lands. In the writer’s 
opinion, the quality may be affected 
by the same conditions that contro} 
secretion. 

It is very evident that nectar secre- 
tion is greatly influenced by a num- 
ber of factors, and it is probable that 
further investigation will disclose 
some that are important which have 
so far been overlooked.—F. C. P. 


SHEEP TANSY AS A HONEY 
PLANT 


By G. H. Vansell. 


Sheep tansy (Phacelia tanaceti- 
folia), a native Californian species, 
is a honey plant of long standing. It 
was discovered many years ago in 
the hills of California by a German 
exploration party and introduced into 
southern Germany, where it is plant- 
ed for bee forage. 

Recently it has come’ into notice 
among California beekeeping or- 
chardists as a combination cover crop 
and nectar yielder. The plants grow 
to a height of three feet, or so, and 
are purple with blossoms in late 
April or early May. The usual prac- 
tice (in orchards and vineyards) is 
to sow it during winter or very early 
spring. 

There were acres of it pianted on 
the University of California farm i: 
the winter of 1922-1923, and smaller 
plots for several seasons previous to 
this time. The plantings were begu: 
to determine the value as stock fo: 
age primarily. The nectar flow 
continuous all day and the yie! 
copious. Bees and other insects sin- 
ply swarm over it for a period 
three «i four weeks. 

The nectar was thin and of 
greenish yellow color. “The hoi 
is light amber, with a greenish tinge, 
and of a mild aromatic flavor.” 1 
year 1923 was a bad year for nect''" 
flow at Davis, California, but t'c 
comparative tansy yield made a fic 
showing. The pollen is said to 
sky-blue in color. H. E. Horn mais 
reference to this plant in the Am 
can Beekeeper for March, 1904. 
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“I ought to say right here at first 
that everything finally turned out all 


right,” Claude Eldred told us, “but 
for one or two seasons it was mighty 
discouraging to know that most of 


my colonies weren’t even paying 
overhead.” 
“Colonies that should have pro- 


duced 100,000 worker bees were cut 
down by foulbrood to where the 
honey didn’t pay for my time. It was 
just simply sickening. Then my 
state inspector told me one day last 
spring about the wonderful results 
beekeepers were getting with Be- 
Helth, the special sodium hypochlorite 
disinfectant. I found that it was just 
the thing I needed to disinfect ex- 
tractor frames infected with A. F. B. 
And just as important, I found that 
by a simple process of feeding B-H 
that two or three colonies which were 
showing signs of E. F. B. could be 
stimulated to clean up. It wasn’t 
long till every colony in my apiary 
was up to good production.” 

“I certainly take every opportunity 
I can to recommend Be-Helth to all 
beekeepers I meet.” 
AN EXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING 

There’s no mystery at all in what 
i Mr. Eldred did. He simply followed 
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GETTING THE HONEY THAT FOULBROOD STEALS! 


Claude Eldred Discovers that Foulbrood Colonies 
Don’t Even Pay Overhead 








“Believe me, when 
a colony drops from 
100,000 to 25,000 
there’s no _ profit 
left!’ 


the easy directions. And there was 
no risk in his trial because Be- 
Helth has behind it a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTY on every package. 
FOR BOTH E. F. B. AND A. F. B. 
B-H is a clean, clear hypochlorite 
made particularly for F. B. It con- 
tains no poison, acid or oil. Its use 
where sale honey is produced does not 
violate the state and federal laws 
which prohibit use of poisons where 
food is produced. It is ideal for dry 
sxtractor frames which contain A. F. 
B. spores. Remarkable results have 
also been obtained by feeding Be- 
Helth to colonies infected with E. F. 
B. It gives excellent results in keep- 
ing colonies healthy and stimulates 
bees to clean up. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


General Laboratories, Dept. 7B 
Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed is my check for $3.00. 
Please send me 1 gal. of Be-Helth 
subject to your Money Back Quaranty 
and with full directions for use. 




















CANADIANS PROHIBIT IMPOR- 
TATION OF BEES ON 
COMBS 


By C. B. Gooderham, 


Dominion Apiarist 


uring the past few years there 
has been a great demand for bees in 
Canada, especially in the western 
Provinces. This demand has led to 
“ greater importation of bees from 
the United States early in the sea- 
son. If this importation had been 
confined to combless packages of 
bees all would have been well, but, 
during the past two or three years, 
many shipments of bees on combs 


have been made, as it was thought 
a better start could be obtained from 
bees on combs than from combless 
packages. 


| 
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was found, however, that the prov- 
ince could not pass such an act. 
Therefore, at their last convention 


| the above association unanimously 
| passed a resolution to ask the Do- 


minion Government to enact such 


| legislation that would prohibit the 


importation into Canada of bees on 
combs, second-hand supplies, and 
combless packages in which the bees 
are supplied with food made from 
honey. This resolution was forwarded 
to the Minister of Agriculture at 
Ottawa and copies were sent to 
all other beekeeping associations 
throughout Canada, asking them to 
take similar steps. This action on 


| the part of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 


Association has led to like resolutions 
being received at Ottawa from many 
other associations. Expressions of 
opinion as to the advisability of such 
an act have been received from the 
men who are in charge of apicultural 


| work in the various provinces, and, 


without exception, all are in favor 


| of it. 


The question of introducing such 
legislation has been taken up with 
the authorities at Ottawa, with the 
result that a Ministerial order has 


| just been issued prohibiting the im- 


| portation 
_ combs, second-hand hives or supplies. 


into Canada of bees on 


Combless packages of bees are also 
prohibited unless they bear a guaran- 
tee from the shipper that the food 
supplied to the bees in the packages 
is free from disease. This order 
comes into effect on March 20, 1924. 

It will be noted that combless pack- 
ages of bees are not prohibited, but 
such packages must bear a declara- 
tion from the shipper that the food 
supplied the bees for traveling is 
free from disease. As bees can be 
shipped on sugar syrup or candy 
made from sugar, no difficulty should 
be experienced in complying with the 
rules contained in the order. 

As this order went into effect on 
the twentieth day of March, all Ca- 
nadian beekeepers who have placed 
orders outside of Canada for bees on 


| combs, whether in colonies or nuclei, - 
| should take immediate steps to cancel 


| such 


orders and have the bees 
shipped in combless packages only. 
With proper care and feeding, 


| combless packages of bees will travel 


| tion as will bees on combs. 


The results have not justi- | 


fied the importation of nuclei, for | 
not only have the nuclei failed to | 


prove better than packages, 
many fresh outbreaks of American 
foulbrood have been traced to such 
shipments. 


but | 


equally as far and in as good condi- 
With 
proper management after arrival, 
they will build up into strong colo- 
nies equally as fast and give prac- 
tically the same results as can be 
obtained from nuclei. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Canadian Embargo 
Under and by virtue of the au- 


thority conferred upon me by the 


Owing to the fact that disease has | 


been imported into Canada through 
the importation of bees on combs, 
the Manitoba Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion have, for the past three or four 


years, discussed at their annual con- | 


ventions the advisability of prohibit- 
ing the importation of bees from the 
United States into that province. 





provisions of the Order-in-Council of 
November 30, 1909, containing regu- 
lations relating to Animals Quaran- 


| tine, issued under authority of the 


| 


Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 
Chap. 75, R. S. C., 1906, I, the un- 
dersigned, Joseph Hiram Grisdale, do 
hereby order that: 

To prevent the further introduc- 


It | tion of American foulbrood and other 
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-““PRODUCTION BRED” ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

Ready June 1. All queen and drone mothers uséd in breeding are 

carefully selected. Our queen rearing methods are strictly up-to- 

date and we offer you a guaranteed first-class product. Our stock 

is winning favor as a honey-producing strain wherever it is intro- 

duced, both here and abroad. 

Untested—1, $1.00, 12, $12.00; 50, $47.50; 100, $90.00. 

Package bees and nuclei with queen: 2 lbs., $4.50; 3 Ibs., $8.50; 2- 
frame nuclei, $5.00; 3-frame, $6.00. 

Connecticut Valley Apiaries (where the good queens come from). 











A. E. CRANDALL BERLIN, CONN. 
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130 colonies of bees in ten-frame Lang- 

FOR SALE stroth hives in good condition; guaranteed 

free from disease; complete equipment for 

handling over 300 swarms; new honey house 

20x30; also eight-room bungalow, with modern improvements, and six acres of 

land with 105 bearing apple trees sixteen years old, located in village of Custer. 

Good market and lake transportation. Owner moving to St. Louis, Mo. Price 
right. If interested, write for further particulars. 


W. G. STEVENS, CUSTER, MICHIGAN 


























The season is near when you will be in the 
market for queens, and I shall be pleased to 
supply you. I endeavor each year to produce 
queens just a little better than I did the 
year previous, to improve my stock a little 
and render just a little better service. I feel 
that for the season of 1924 I have several ad- 
vanced features that will benefit my custom- 
ers. A card will bring our literature. 


Queen Prices: 


Before July 1 Each After July 1 Each 
SS aaa C—O lek ge eae $1.50 
a Sae.- 680 9 2n 242 $1.45 
10 or more _____ $1.90 10 or more ___$1.40 

In lots of 100_$1.20 


Breeding queens, service guaranteed for the 
season, $10.00 each. 


ee | QUEENS 


JAY SMITH, VINCENNES, IND. 


ROUTE 2 














Middle Tennessee Apiaries 


Select bred three-band and golden Italian queens will please you. 
Pace your order now for May 1 delivery. 


Write for circular and prices on large quantities. : 
All correspondence will receive prompt and careful attention. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES, Hardin S. Foster Manager, 
Columbia, Tennessee. 














BEES *“catnernc QUEENS 


Moore-Howe strain from select mothers chosen from 1,000 colonies for honey- 
| gathering, white capping, uniformity of color and gentleness. : 
| First premiums for five years in my -ection on queens and nuclei. 


Prices for April and May 











8-frame nucleus with untested Italian queen ~~~ $5.00 

1 untested queen $1.00; 25 or more 90c each 

1 tested queen $1.50; 25 or more,$1.40 each 
Best Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 














JOHN W. CASH, Bogart, Ga. 
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diseases which affect the brood of 
bees, the importation into Canada 
of bees on combs or of used or 
second-hand hives and bee supplies 
is prohibited. 

The importation of bees in comb- 
less packages is also prohibited, un- 
less such packages are accompanied 


| by a declaration signed by the ship- 


per that the food supplied to the 
bees and carried in the package is 


| free from disease. 





This order shall come into effect 
on and after March 20, 1924. 
Dated at Ottawa this eleventh day 
of March, nineteen twenty-four. 
(Signed) J. H. Grisdale, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


Tanquary Takes Up Commercial 
Beekeeping 


Announcement has recently been 
made of the resignation of Dr. M. C. 
Tanquary, State Entomologist of 
Texas, to engage in commercial 
honey production. Tanquary is al- 
ready interested in apiaries in Kan- 
sas and Texas and expects to estab- 
lish an apiary in North Dakota also. 
Tanquary is widely known as a scien- 
tist, having been a member of the 
MacMillan Arctic expedition, which 
spent three years in the Arctic re- 
gions. This expedition proved that 
Crocker Land, supposedly discovered 
by Peary, was a mirage. Since his 
return from the north, Tanquary has 
been engaged in official work at the 
Kansas College of Agriculture and 
the Texas Experiment Station. 

Mr. Tanquary has faith in the 


| large hives and will establish an 


apiary of 250 colonies in Modified 
Dadant hives near Fargo, North Da- 


| kota. 


PRICES 
One Six Twelve 
ESTED OE A OTE EE Ta Ti $1.25 $7.00 $14.00 | 
nnn re merrier 1.50 8.00 16.00 | 
a er eee sdb diciidleibansie dite, _-. 2.60 12.00 22.00 | 


New Legislation Affecting Beekeep- 
ing in British Columbia 


Important items of legislation af- 
fecting beekeepers were passed at the 
last session of the Provincial Legis- 
lature and have now become law. 


Notification of Disease 


Every beekeeper in whose apiary 
or hives any disease exists is required 
to immediately notify the Provincia! 
Apiarist, or an inspector for the ter- 


| ritory within which the apiary 0! 


hives are situate, of the existence 0! 
the disease, and must state in the 
notice the place -where the apiary 0! 
hives are situate. 


GOOD SMOKER FUEL 
By F. B. Paddock. 


At our recent Short Course he’ 
at Iowa State College, a very inte:- 
esting exhibit was given by Dr. O. ‘. 
Sweeny of the Chemical Engineeri2 
Department. 

Dr. Sweeny has gained a nation :! 
reputation on the utilization of co" 
cobs. In a conference with the Bc«- 
keeping Department the discuss! 


| was developed on the smoker fucl 
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used by beekeepers. The ideal fuel 
was defined to Dr. Sweeny as that 
which would give a maximum of 
smoke that is not disagreeable to the 
operator and is cool. Immediately 
Dr. Sweeny started to work on the 
problem. The result is that corn 
cobs are put through an ordinary 
feed chopper which is available on 
every farm. This makes rather uni- 
form pieces of the corn cob. At 
first the beekeepers felt that this ma- 
terial was not desirable in that it 
was. too fine. The exhibition showed 
very clearly that this material would 
light easily, would give off an im- 
mense amount of smoke which 
showed no temperature and was not 
offensive to the operator. 

The attractive feature of this ma- 
terial was the length of time which 
it would hold fire. The corn cob ma- 
terial is very slow to burn out com- 
pletely. In corn cobs the beekeeper 
has a material which is readily avail- 
able and to prepare this for smoker 
fuel is certainly no trouble. 

In the beeyard this is certain to be 
highly efficient. There is hardly a 
beekeeper but who has experienced 
the displeasure of working along for 
some time without needing the 
smoker badly and then, when it is 
needed, the fuel is exhausted. It is 
hoped that a good many people may 
try this material out during the com- 
ing year. 


Adair, County, Missouri 
The Adair County beekeepers met 


in Kirksville, Mo., January 26, with | 
Mr. Linn, the Missouri State Api- 


arist, for the purpose of ridding 
Adair County of foulbrood. There 
was a fair attendance and the meet- 
ing was interesting, as Mr. Lynn 
brought out lots of points and ex- 
plained foulbrood and other failings 
of the Missouri keepers of bees. 
Adair County has organized a bee- 
keepers’ association. 
Wm. Weber, Novinger, Mo. 


Bad Weather South 


Reports from South Carolina and 
Georgia indicate that weather condi- 
‘ions are unfavorable to spring work. 
"his will prove a handicap to package 
see and queen shippers in some 
places, A letter from Georgia, 
‘larch 17, says: “Weather has been 
‘ie worst on bees I ever knew. Im- 
possible to start queen rearing. 


‘nly 10 nectar gathering days so 
uF. 


North Dakota Regulation. 


"he regulation concerning the ship- 
‘ent of bees into North Dakota goes 
‘ito effect April 1. 

In brief, the new regulation pro- 
ibits the shipment of bees into this 
‘ate except in combless packages. 
The ruling applies to used or second- 
hand hives, honey combs, frames and 
all other beekeeping fixtures. 

The North Dakota beekeepers feel 
that a distinet step in advance has 
heen taken with the promulgation of 
this regulation. 
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Beekeepers Read This 


Why not buy your bees from a State that has no foulbrood and 
never has had? Besides, we have inspection every thirty days. This 
gives you a safe guarantee against disease. Prices as follows: 





3-frame nuclei with queen, $4.50. 
10 or more, $4.00 

2-lb. package with queen, $4.00. 
10 or more, $3.50. 


I have 150 imported mothers to breed from. They are the best 


money could buy. Also have bright yellow strain if you wish. Refer- 
ence: Peoples National Bank. 


A. B. MARCHANT, Conway, S. C. 


























1924 Notice to Beekeepers 1924 


Three-frame nuclei with select untested queen, 1 to 10, $4.00; 11 
to 25, $3.75; 26 to 50, $3.60; 50 or more, $3.50. Two-pound pack- 
age, $3.75. Queens: Select untested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12 or 
more, $9.00. Select breeders, $5.00. 


We have a superior strain of Italian bees, and guarantee every 
package to be the very best quality or money refunded; also safe 
arrival and free from disease, and pay all claims. Health certificate 
with each shipment. Ten per cent down to guarantee acceptance. 
Reference: Brunswick Bank & Trust Company, Jesup, Ga. 


THE WAYNE APIARIES, Inc. JESUP, GA. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


1 924 Yancey Hustlers. Three-Band Strain, Only 1 924 

Our bees are building a reputation as honey-producers in every section of 
the country. If you are not satisfied with your present strain, order a few pack- 
ages of the Yancey Hustlers, headed by our select young queens, and we will get 
your future business. Our motto, “Every Customer a Booster.” 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on every package and queen shipped. 
We are now booking orders for spring delivery, and will be glad to send you 
prices and full particulars. No more orders booked than we can fill promptly on 
dates specified. 


Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 
YANCEY BROS., OWNERS 
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QUEENS AND BEES—Prices 1924 


To March 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 30 May 1 or later 


1 10 or more 1 10 or more 1 10 or more 
Unt. Queen__$1.75 $1.50 $1.50 $1.25 $1.25 $1.00 
Test. Queen__ 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Sel. Test. Q’n 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.00 


Breeding Queens in one-frame nucleus, $10.00 to $25.00. 
NUCLEI—NO QUEEN 
To March 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 30 May 1 or later 


1 frame, each ____$2.00 $1.75 $1.50 
2 frames, each __-_- 3.00 2.75 2.25 
3 frames, each ____ 4.50 3.75 3.00 
4 frames, each -__ 5.50 4.75 3.75 


BEES—NO QUEEN 
To March 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 30 May 1 or later 


I» icccesstcasinsiininiaile 2.00 2.00 1.75 
2 pounds .._______~ 3.50 3.50 3.25 
eae 5.00 5.00 4.00 


Add price of Queens you order to above prices on Nuclei and 
Package Bees. 


Write for prices on large quantities of Bees, Queens and Nuclei 
It is well to book your orders in advance so as to insure delivery when wanted. 
Send 10 per cent with order and the balance before shipment goes forward. 


ROY C. PATTEN, Kings Lane, Whittier, Calif. 


Phone 4343. 
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Siissiitiheasiitiesctet dita 


Ward’s are standard hives, made of clear west- 
ern pine, thoroughly kiln-dried, no knots. Made 
especially for us by one of the largest and best 
known manufacturers in the country. All parts 
accurately machined and close-fitting. Why pay 
more? Order your new hives direct from this 
advertisement. Catalogue number 187M5681— 
eight frame hives—price five for $10.95. Shipping 
weight 130 pounds. 

We can start you in Bee-keeping 
These hives are typicalof Ward’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
—low-priced but standard, serviceable supplies of every 
kind. We sell pure bred Italian Bees and Queens. Send 
for our General Catalogue No. 100 which shows our com- 
plete line of hives, sections, foundation, smokers, honey 
extractors, feeders—in fact, everything for @mateur or 








professional bee keepers. Writeto Dept.— E2 
Ward’sis oetatenabdan for bee Seseane supplies. - rm E oa E- 
Write for G 1 Catal 
MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. Lee 8 a 
Chicago’ Kansas City St. Paul plies for Bee Keepers at low- 
Portland, Ore. . Ft. Worth CGakland, Cal, ~ ¢st prices. 


one story 
eight frame 














Eat More Wheat Campaign Helps 
Honey 


We have just received through the 
mails samples of several different 
advertisements put out by the state 
bakers in different baking papers, as 
well as in the general press, adver- 
tising toast as a desirable breakfast 
food. 

These advertisements carry a cut 
of a boy eating toast, as well as pic- 
tures of jars of different spreads 
used with toast. Among them is 
prominently pictured a jar of honey, 
so that the beekeepers are getting 
their share of publicity out of the 
“Eat More Toast” campaign. 


California Beemen Want Help 


A plan is on foot, backed by the 
California State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion and other beekeeping organiza- 
tions, to get direct help for their in- 
dustry from the State Department of 
Agriculture. No direct help has ever 
been possible on a firm basis to date. 
There has evidently never been a 
single man in the state giving all his 
time for the betterment of the bee- 
keeping interest of the state at large. 

It is hoped that the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will soon be able 
to render service to beekeepers like 
it has been doing so efficiently for 
other agricultural enterprises. Cali- 
fornia is the chief beekeeping state 
in the Union from at least two stand- 
points: First, she normally produces 
more honey than any other state in 
the Union; second, she produces more 
fruit and nuts, which require honey- 
bee pollinization, than any other 
state. The beekeepers have been la- 
boring under a number of difficulties 
during recent years, which have put 
many of them out of business en- 
tirely. The industry needs intelligent 
help. G. H. 


WESTERN COLORADO CO- 
OPERATING 


Mr. George Nichols, of Montrose, 
Colo., has advised us that the West- 
ern Colorado Honey Exchange has 
progressed satisfactorily with its 
marketing plans for the season of 
1923 and it expects to proceed for 
the year 1924. 

Officers of this association are: 
W. H. Kendle, president, Montrose, 
Colo., and Mr. James Watson, Jr., of 
Grand Valley, Colo., as manager for 


| their second term. 


Comb Honey by Parcel Post 


The American Bee Journal family 
received a parcel post shipment of 
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BEEKEEPERS WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN four sections of honey, from F. -, 








FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and 
smooth to standard measure. Sections are made of Basswood, pol- 
ished on both sides. There :.re no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything in the apiary. Our shipping 
facilities are as good as can be found anywhere. We want your busi- 
ness. We guarantee prompt and satisfactory service. Price list free. 





MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 














Kimball, Volcano, California. It 
reached us in fine order, the comb 
being broken in only one section, anc 
it was packed so securely that there 
was no leakage from that one sec- 
tion. It is wonderful to be able t 
receive such perishable goods from 
so great a distance. We believe that. 
if the comb is fastened fully to a! 
four sides of the sections, there | 
but very little danger of its breakin: 
in transit. 


IRE AF 
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Jensen’s Famous Bees and Queens 


Queens famous for their wonderful vitality and prolificness. Bees for their honey-gathering qualities, gentleness and uni- 
formity of markings. Northern beekeepers report wonderful results from our packages nuclei, and colonies of their own bees 
headed by our queens. There’s a reason. We have reared queens commercially a long time. Our methods insure the utmost 
queen value, regardless of prices. If your location affords the pasture our bees and queens will assure you of a bounteous har- 
vest. We do not claim they will make honey where none is available. Repeat orders booked indicate “THEY DO SATISFY.” 

No combless package that has come to our attention can be any lighter weight, stronger in construction, afford more ease 
of handling even by the amateur. Quick and automatic. Will ship on sugar syrup unless you specify candy. 


PRICES: 
2-lb. package with untested queen, $4.25; 12 up $4.00. 2-frame nuclei, young queen introduced, $4.25; 12 up, $4.00 
3-lb. package with untested queen, $5.25; 12 up, $5.00 3-frame, young queen introduced, $5.25; 12 up, $5.00 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; $11.00. per dozen; $80.00 per 100. Select untested, $1.00 each; $13.00 per doz. Tested, $1.50 ea. 
Breeders, $5.00. 10 per cent to book order, balance just prior to shipment. 
Guarantee: Pure mating of queens, freedom from disease, and safe arrival of everything we ship. Yours for a square deal. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Crawford, Mississippi 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: When you purchase bees in packages or nuclei you expect them to reach you alive and in good condition, 
do you not? When they arrive dead or in a poor and lifeless condition you are sorely disappointed. Of course dead bees will be 
replaced, or money refunded, as promptly as possible, but is this always satisfactory to you? You answer “NO.” You have 
bought LIVE BEES, you have prepared to receive LIVE BEES and expect to get LIVE BEES. For several years we have been 
successful in delivering to our customers LIVE BEES and QUEENS, having delivered hundreds of packages without the loss of 
a package Our loss the past season averaged less than one pacckage for each hundred shipped, and they went throughout the 
United States and Canada. Let us show you how it is done with a trial order. l 
Prices for April and May Deliveries 
Two-pound package with untested queen, $4.50 each; 25, $4.00 each; 50, $3.75 each; 100, $3.50 each. 
Three-pound package, with untested queen, $5.50; 25, $5.00 each; 50, $4.75 each; 100, $4.50 each. 
Two and three frame nuclei same price as two and three pound packages. Safe arrival guaranteed at your express office. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Send one-fourth amount with order, balance before shipment. Write for prices on 
queens after June 1st. Let us send you circular and testimonials. 
* * 
| The Cotton Belt Apiaries, Roxton, Texas 
(= — : 

















MONEY SAVED BEE SUPPLIES TIME SAVED 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service. 

















Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save you 


money 





| C.H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


























MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the supplies 

that you use. We guarantee all materials and workmanship. We ship 

anywhere. We allow early order discounts and make prompt shipments. 

Write for free illustrated catalog today. We pay highest cash prices and 
trade for beeswax. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


l J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri Texas Distributors, A. M. HUNT & SONS, Goldthwaite, Texas 
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MACK’S QUEENS 


Are reared to suit the most particular beekeeper. They are gentle, 
hardy and very prolific. Every purchaser must make us a satisfied 
customer or money back. Customers who purchased our queens 
sparingly the past season are now sending in their orders for 50 and 
100 lots. If they did not satisfy, would such customers be so lib- 
eral? Just send for free catalog and réad why they satisfy. 


We breed the 3-band Italians only. 


1 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
ween 3 eee: 66S Le en.. S 20 aa. 
Select untested ________ cee ee eee $1.25ea. $1.20ea. $1.15 ea. 


Capacity, 1,000 queens per month. 


HERMAN McCONNELL, Robinson, Illinois 
S 
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Pack .Your Honey 
in Glass 


66 IAMOND I” fluted Honey 
Jars make the appetiz- 
ing quality of your 

Honey stand out. 





The prospective customer sees 
the product itself. His eye is 
not stopped and diverted by 
the container. 


Most Beekeepers’ Supply Houses 
carry “Diamond |” Honey Jars in 
stock and can supply you 
promptly with either 1/2 lb. or | 
lb. Jars, complete with tight fit- 
ting caps packed in 2 dozen Cor- 
rugated Reshipping Cases. 


If vou are unable to secure these 
jars from your local distributor, 
write us direct. 







Pilinvis Glass Company 
° ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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April 


NEXT 


Do you get good ser- 
vice at no cost 
OR 





is 


Do you fail to get 
good service at a 
heavy cost 


Let us send you a 
copy of our latest 
folder ‘‘Service and Its 
Cost.”” It’s free and it 
may help you to solve 
a very difficult prob- 
lem. 

Our THRIFTY BEES 
and GOOD SERVICE 
are the result of 32 
years of service to 
America’s greatest 
honey producers. 
Untested Queens, 1 $1; 
12 to 25, 85c; 25 to 50, 
80c. Larger quantities 
and other grades upon 
application. 

Pound Bees by ex- 
press and parcel post 
at attractive prices. 


mo=-< Dmws 


nanmazanwz~araia"- are 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 








Every year the practical information 
in each past volume of the American 
Bee Journal becomes more useful. 


25c a year keeps your Jour- 
nals from the waste 


basket 


We have secured a stock of very dur- 
able, laced, marble-board binders in 
attractive colors. Each binder will 
hold three volumes of the Journal. 
Bound in this way your Journals slip 
into the library shelves like regular 
books and are thus permanently 
saved. 


These are available to our subscrib- 
ers for the low price of 75c each. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, IIl. 


QUINN’S QUEENS of QUALITY 


“There’s a reason”; are 





Have no superior. 
Mendelian bred, good qualities accentuated, 
GRAY CAUCASIANS, GRAY CARNIOLANS, 
GRAY LOWER AUSTRIAN queens. Queens 
imported in 1923, insure extreme _ vigor. 
Laws of heredity strictly observed. My 
queens are produced by selective breeding, in 
accord with these laws of nature that must 
be understood and applied before the best 
can be had, and is found only in Quinn’s 
Quality Queens. A trial will convince YOU 
of their value, as satisfied patrons testify by 
repeat orders. Internatonally known the 
world over. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 





Powhatan, Va. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


All packages include a good untested three-banded Italian queen, the much advertised and well-known line 
bred Shaw strain. 


10 two-pound packages, each with a standard H. frame ______________________$3.50 each 
20 or more two-pounds ___________________ sip a tie as Sik ste es dlc A ee $3.40 each 
CE a EEE ee eee a a ee | $4.40 each 
ee ee eee en eee ae ee ee $4.30 each 
PE ee eee ee ee a ae ee $5.15 each 
EE ae Se ee ek SSicincabibanetbinetinnacslbinias’ 


Government inspection showing no disease, and safe delivery guaranteed, when express statement shows 
amount of loss. Order from this advertisement. 


L. C. MAYEUX 


Hamburg, La. 























You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies 


Write for our terms and prices 
“falcon” Supplies, Queens, Foundation 
Booklet, "Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners" free 


Write for catalog 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (;amtstown) N. Y., U. S. A. 


“‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 
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ROADSIDE STANDS 


PREPARE FOR SPRING BUSINESS 
Glass and Tin Honey Containers Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered, Wax Lined 


Screw Caps 
2%4-lb. cans, in crates of 100 ______ $4.00 a crate : 
8-oz. h ty, 3 doz. 
5- Ib. pails, in crates of 100______ 7.00 a crate ae ee saat. 


ieee $1.50 per carton 
10- Ib. pails, in crates of 50 _______ 5.25acrate 16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton 


60- Ib. tins, used, good conditions, 2 tins 1.30 per carton 
per case —-____________________ .25 a case 3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz per carton 
60- Ib. tins, new, 2 tins per case ____ 1.00 a case 1.00 per carton 
HONEY 
White Clover Crystallized in 60-Ib. tins____13¢c lb. L. A. Clover Crystallized in 60-Ib. tins________ 12¢ lb 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., 1331 Ocean Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y 
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tafe ITALIAN QUEENS ib 


FOR 1924 OUR OLD RELIABLE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS will be shipped from one of the largest and best 
equipped queen-rearing yards in the SOUTH 


- We have bought the queen-rearing department of one of the largest beekeepers of the state and have added it to ours, 
which will enable us to put out double the amount of queens as_ heretofore. 


e are now booking orders for spring delivery, one-fourth cash. Safe arrival guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Circular 


free. 
Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Tested, $2.50: 6, $14. Select Untested, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15. Select tested, $3 each 
If you once try our queens, you will always use them. 


JOHN G. MILLER, 723 C STREET, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Which Way’? 


One Way 


Wasting time in manipulating colo- 
nies and in finding the queens — — 


Using sections that break in folding, 
or that do not fold true — — — 


Putting in foundation which bees 
gnaw along the wires, that buckles, 
or that produces combs that break in 
the extractor — — — 


Spending too much time to founda- 
tion sections — — — 


Melting down foulbrood combs — — 


Ordering goods from long distances, 
thus wasting valuable time and in- 
creasing freight costs — — — 


The Root Way 


The Root wood and wire excluder is the finest and 
most durable made. Use them to greatly reduce ef- 
fort in working colonies and locating queens. 

TIME SAVED IS MONEY MADE! 


Root sections fold true because of the new V-Groove. 

They are the strongest made, and you will have practi- 

cally no breakage in folding them. 

MARKET YOUR HONEY IN THE BEST OF SEC- 
TIONS! 


Airco Three-Ply will not warp, buckle or stretch. Bees 
will not gnaw it. And first season combs will stand up 
without breaking in an extractor geared to 250 revo- 
lutions a minute. 

COMBS ARE VALUABLE. SECURE THE BEST! 


A multiplex will increase the speed of preparing sec- 

tions for the surplus by at least 100 per cent. 

WOULD THIS ECONOMY OF EFFORT REPRE- 
SENT A PROFIT TO YOU? 


Using the new Foul Brood Cure. 
about it in the 1924 Catalog? 
GOOD COMBS ARE WORTH SAVING! 


Have you read 


The dealers listed below are ready to serve you 
promptly with a full line of Root goods, Extra Quality 
Sections, and Airco Foundation. 
USE THEM TO YOUR PROFIT! 


HERE IS A LIST OF ROOT DEALERS 


Rapid City Implement Co., Rapid City, S. D. 


Borton Apiaries, Scotland, S. D. 


*P. J. Pooley, Mitchell, S. D. 


Carhart Lumber Co., Wayne, Neb. 
Griswold Seed Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Long Pure Food Products Co., 301 Delaware 


St., Kansas City, Mo. 
John Nebel and Sons, High Hill, Mo. 


Springfield Seed Co., Springfield, Mo. 
A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 

Herschel Short, Guilford, Kans. 

Price Bondurant, Great Bend, Kans. 
Wertz Seed Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Orin Stanley, Lamoni, Iowa. 

Stiles Bee Supply Co., Stillwater, Okla. 
Roswell Seed Co., Roswell, New Mexico. 


THE A. Il. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our April contribution we asked reporters to 
answer the following questions: How have bees win- 
tered? In what condition are they now? Plant and 
crop conditions? What are you getting for beeswax? 
How is honey selling? 


THE RESULT OF WINTER 


It is a little early yet, of course, to get a concise idea 
of how bees have come through winter, however there 
have been sufficient flights throughout the central and 
southern parts of ‘the country so that a person can get 
at a fair average of what conditions may be. 

With outdoor wintered bees there does not seem to 
have been as much loss as usual where the bees were 
properly cared for by their owner. 

The loss has possibly been a little heavier with the 
smaller beekeeper who did not realize the danger of 
shortage of stores so that the bees have suffered from 
starvation rather than from other causes. 

Some sections in the North report bees a little restless 
at the date of this writing (March 15). 

The good condition of bees seems to exist throughout 
the West as well as the Inter-mountain region. In fact 
the only place showing any very large loss except in 
exceptional instances is California. 

Here the losses have been extremely heavy in many 
cases, owing to the fact that the honey crop was very 
short last year and many beekeepers were not in position 
to buy sufficient feed to carry their bees through. As a 
result the bees went into winter quarters with very 
light stores. 

On top of all this, California, especially southern Cali- 
fornia has experienced one of the driest winters in many 
years. 

We quote from the report of one of our correspond- 
ents in San Diego,Calif., who states as follows: “South- 
ern California has the severest drought that the writer 
ever experienced in thirty-eight years. It will not be 
on the map as a honey producer this year.” 

Other reports would indicate that this condition is 
exactly true although, of course, the orange district and 
the Imperial Valley will probably have their usual early 
crop. 

In addition to no rain in California there has been a 
very light amount of snow in the mountains, so that 
the amount of water available for irrigation this sum- 
mer may run much lower than it has in past years. 

Une or two reports would indicate that rainfall now 
might possibly help to ameliorate th2 condition somewhat 
in California and at least give a partial crop from some 
of the later honey plants. A roundabout report on the 
date this is written seems to indicate that the drought 
has been broken and that rain is beginning to fall in 
southern California. Whether there will be sufficient to 
make any difference and whether it comes in time to 
save the major honey crop remains to be seen. 


CONDITION OF BEES 


As stated above, the condition of the bees throughout 
the country. seems to be about the normal for this time 
of the year, except in southern California. In many 
other localities, however, there is a growing danger from 
loss of stores. In our own locality here beekeepers who 
have outapiaries are anxious to get out to them to ex- 
amine their. colonies the first warm day.. The extremely 
bad roads are hampering the outapiarist, with the result 


that there may be some losses durin : 
starvation. g early spring from 


All reports would indicate, 
beekeepers will see that their bees have sufficient stores 
0 carry them along with uninterrupted brood rearing. 


There is danger of feedin i - 
; g too little and th 
brood rearing during the spring. ™ ae macking 


however, that the good 


PLANT AND CROP CONDITIONS 


Much snow has fallen throughout most of the central 
and northern parts of the country, and as the: fall was 
fairly moist, indications are that the clover-producing 
areas of the United States will be in fairly good shape 
for the 1924 crop. In fact much better than for 1923. 
Exceptions are Pennsylvania, which seems too dry, parts 
of Ohio, Wisconsin and some parts of Minnesota, which 
were so extremely dry last fall. 

There have been light frosts in the Southern States, 
which may have done some harm. However, in the 
southeast, conditions seem to point to about a normal 
crop, whereas, in Texas the same conditions, even with 
the frost, are extremely good and very much above what 
they have been the past three or four years. 

As stated above, California is suffering not only from 
short stores, but from much drought and extremely poor 
honey plant conditions. Of course this does not affect 
the irrigated districts, but it does affect the sage and 
outlying honey plants which are not in the irrigation 
belt. Northern California seems to be about normal. 


HONEY SALES 


Practically all reports are to the effect that honey sales 
are yet slow, although much in advance of what they 
were a month ago. 

There is very little honey still in the hands of produc- 
ers. Two cars are offered from Montana at a price of 
10c per pound, one or two cars in the Inter-mountain 
territory are being held for 9%c per pound f. o. b. ship- 
ping point and there are probably a dozen more cars 
scattered throughout the West holding for practically the 
same price. 

Without a doubt all honey will be in the hands of the 
distributor and out of the hands of. the producer, by the 
time the new crop comes in, unless the producer is try- 
ing to hold for a price which ranges higher than the gen- 
eral market avérage. 

The Texas markets are bare of honey and awaiting the 
new crop with impatience. The southeast, likewise, not 
having the severe competition of the West Indian 
Islands, disposed readily of their crop this year and could 
have sold much more. : 

We call the specific attention of our readers to the 
— desirability of exploiting the honey in radiator 
trade. 

Dozens of reports have come in to us, not only from 
beekeepers but from automobilists and garage men as to 
the desirability of honey for an anti-freeze compound 
for radiators. 

In our own locality one of the largest distributors of 
Ford cars and a thorough garage ‘man, states that next 
year he will stock and list nothing else but the honey 
water compound. It behooves the beekeeper to prepare 
this solution for the automobilists and garage men in 
their section and to issue pamphlets which will give spe- 
cific information on how to use this solution. 

When Henry Ford, in his “Dearborn Independent,” 
comes out as stating that the honey compound is, they 
think, the best solution that has come out yet for win- 
ter radiators, it undoubtedly will have a big boost on the 
use of honey for this purpose. 

We would urge upon our readers and also on all bee- 
keepers to boost this trade next year and, above all, to 
set the price of the solution at a point where it will be 
sufficiently remunerative as to have the effect of ad- 
vancing the price of honey. 

It is true that poor grades of honey can be used for 
this purpose, but is it not also true that if the demand 
reaches the proportion to which it may reach, then it 
will be necessary not only to use the dark and amber 
honey but also the white honey, and the price of the 
compound must be set so that we can use white honey 
and dispose of it at a good round figure. 

The honey radiator market should not tbe neglected. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 85 cents. Count each 
initial or number as ‘one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


HONEY IN PAILS— . 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Hiram 
H. Bear, Hinton, West Virginia. 


GET THE BEST—Package bees, 1924 deliv- 

ery, ready April 20. Bright three-banded 
Italian bees and queens. Two-pound pack- 
ages with untested queens, $4.50 single 
package; twenty-five or more, $4.25. Tested 
queens, single $1.50 each; twenty-five or 
more, $1.25. Untested queens, $1.00 each, 
or $80.00 per hundred. Also a _ limited 
amount of Hybrid bees. Two-pound packages 
with bright three-banded Italian queens at 
$3.50; twenty-five or more, $3.25. Three 
hundred two-frame nucleus at $3.50 each, 
with untested queens same as above. Terms, 
10 per cent with order, balance date of ship- 
ment. Safe arrival guaranteed, no disease. 

H. M. Rains, Gause, Texas. 


THAGARD’S ITALIAN QUEENS—BRED 
FOR QUALITY—Three-banded breeders 
direct from Italy. Untested, $1.00 each; 12, 
$10.20; 2-lbs. bees, $4.00; 25 up, $3.90 with 
queen. Circular free. 
The V. R. Thagard Co., Greenville, Ala. 

















I BELIEVE my circular will convince you 
that you should send me that bee and 
queen order. Just let me know that you 
want this circular and. it is coming. 
R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 





PACKAGE BEES—Sold out. Thanks. Se- 
lect untested queens, $1.00 each; $10.00 


per dozen. 
J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 


PACKAGE BEES from healthy stock. I can 

ship thousands of pounds, and get them 

to you in first-class condition. Price: One 

two-pound package, $2.50; five, $2.25 each, 

and 25 or more, $2.00 each. Add price of 
queens. Special prices on large- orders. 
M. G. Ward, Lathrop, Calif. 








I WANT to quote you on your queen re- 
quirements for the coming season. 
R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
Booking orders. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Ind. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


PRICES RIGHT—Pinard’s queens and pack- 
age bees. Quality, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Young, laying, untested queens, $1.25. 
Two-pound package bees, $3.50. For larger 
lots write. Circular free. 
A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, Calif. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” three-banded Italian 
queens, untested, $1.00 each, after June 1; 
in May, $2.00 each. If you wish 50 or 
more, write for price list. Tested queens, 
$3.00. Nuclei and packages of highest 
quality at reasonable prices. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


QUEENS — Reeady about May 10th to give 
prompt service. Golden Italian untested, 
$1.05; six, $5.50; twelve or more, 80c each; 
tested, $2.00 each. Safe arrival. Govern- 
ment inspected. Hazel V.Bonkemeyer, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS — 
Select untested, $1.00 each; $12.00 per 











dozen. Two-pound package with queen, 
$5.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. T. Perdue & Sons, 


Rt. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


April 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 
bees solid yellow to tip from record honey 
gathering breeders. Package bees and nu- 
clei. Circular 1924 ready. 
Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Tex. 





SPECIAL—Two pounds Italian bees shipped 

on a frame emerging brood and honey, 
queen introduced and laying, $4.75. Write 
for regular package and nuclei prices. Se- 
lect untested bright Italian queens, $1.00. 
Health certificate with all orders. Safe ar- 
rival, good service and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tupelo Apiaries, 

J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Italian bees and queens. One- 
pound package with untested queen, 
$2.50; 2-lb. package with untested queen, 
$3.50. Queens, untested, up to May 15, 
$1.00 each. 
O. P. Hendrix & Son, West Point, Miss. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, producing 

bees solid yellow to tip. Selected un- 

tested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Disease free; 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. G. Karns, Victoria, Va. 











LOST—Thousands of pounds of honey are 

lost yearly by using inferior queens. Out 
of 33 queens sent to one man, every one 
made over 240 lIbs., 10 over 400 Ibs., one 
456, one 412, another 432, another 421, an- 
other 446, etc., showing that one-third our 
queens give over 400 Ibs. of surplus honey. 
We believe this to be the best record known 
for the 33 queens and them to be sent 
straight queens. Figuring that the poorest 
queen we sent out gave a surplus of 240 lbs. 
in the season of 1923 is surely a record. 
This shows that our new method of rearing 
queens is a world’s wonder. H. E. Crow- 
ther, a large commercial honey producer, 
says: “A queen from you beat all the rest 
in a yard of 60, filling three deep supers.’ 
Can you afford to buy elsewhere? Untested, 
$1.00. Write us for quantities and pack- 
ages. 

F. M. Russell Co., Roxbury, Ohio. 





MY 5-BANDED GOLDEN QUEENS will be 
ready April 1. One queen, $1.00; six 
queens, $5.50; twelve queens, $10.00. 
- W. Talley, Greenville, Ala., Rt. 4. 


BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Nuclei 
and packages shipped in April, May and 
June. The very hardiest stock. I believe 
that if I can only sell you one nucleus, that 
in the future I will sell you all the bees that 
you buy. Write for particulars. 
Hiram H. Bear, Hinton, West Va. 


JOHN PROTHEROE, Rustburg, Va., is re- 
turning to England and will be unable to 
fill orders for queens. 











TRY PETERMAN’S QUEENS—tThey are 

100 per cent quality, select, thrifty layers, 
well laid up before caging, bred from Jay 
Smith choice breeders by a thoroughly ex- 
perienced breeder who is absolutely honest. 
and reliable. Repeat orders prove this. Cir- 
cular free. Prices: 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, 
$13.00; 25 at $1.00 each; 100, 90c each. 

H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 


each. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. Un- 
tested, $1.00; 6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50 each. 
Write for prices on large quantity. No dis- 
ease of any kind. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 


DIXIE MAID—Bright Italian queens. Se- 

lect untested, $1.25 each.; $12.50 per 

dozen; untested, $1.00 each; $11.00 per 

dozen; 2-lb. package with queen, $5.00. 
Write for special prices on large orders. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 








BUY your package bees and nuclei, with 
queens introduced and avoid loss. Best 
pure mated Italian queens guaranteed. State 
inspected. No disease. References. 
A. O. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Carload of bees, also nuclei and 

pound packages of hustling 3-band Ital- 
ians. 3-pound package with queen, $5.00; 
2-pound package with queen, $3.75; 3- 
frame nuclei with queen, $5.00; 2-frame 
nuclei with queen, $3.75. Untested queen, 
one, $1.00; 12, $11.00. Orders booked free. 

W. E. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS — Untested; 

about May first, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or 
more 80c each. Tested, $1.50. Select test- 
ed, $2.50. I can mail tested and select 
tested of last fall’s rearing as soon as the 
weather will permit. No disease, good 
queens, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C., R. 2. 


GOLDEN THREE-BANDED and Carniolan 
queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c 
Bees in 1-pound package, $1.50; 2 
pounds, $2.50; 3 pounds, $3.25. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Cc. B. Bankston, 
Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 


BREEDER of fine Italian queens. 
C. B. Saunders’ Apiaries, Merom, Ind. 

















BEES—1 to 200 colonies clear Italian, A-1 
condition, new painted hives—cash or 
trade—$10.00 each, or $85.00 dozen. No 
disease. Consolidated Apiaries, 
P. O. Box 619, Yakima, Wash. 


BEES BY THE POUND; 

Booking orders now. 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsewhere. Ault 
Bee Co. (Successors to Nueces County Api- 
aries), San Antonio, Tex. E. B. Ault, Prop. 


also Queens— 
Free circular gives 





THREE-BANDED BEES AND QUEENS, 

with Government health certificate, with 
a frame of horiey and brood, the national 
feed for transitt Queens introduced, laying en 
route; 2-lb. package, $3.25; 3 Ibs., $4.00; 4 
Ibs., $5.00; ten packages or more, 5 per cent 
discount. The above packages are with 
selected untested queens. Start shipping 
April 20. Address, with remittance, 

C. A. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 


FOR SALE—Big, strong nuclei, June or 

July delivery. Three frames with vigor- 
ous young queen at $4.75 each; ten, $42.50. 
The Foster Honey Company, Boulder, Colo. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS—I will breed from 

imported mothers of pure Alpine stock. I 
have Lockhart’s best select breeding strain 
for their support. No better combination 
could be arranged. Price: One select un- 
tested, $1.00; six, 90c each; twelve, 80c each 
and 25 or more 75c each. My circular treats 
of the Carniolan bees, rearing their queens, 
introducing the queens and other matter 
that might interest you. 

M. G. Ward, Lathrop, Calif. 








SEE my display ad., page 160. 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 


MERRILL’S QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
R. E. Merrill, Muncy, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two-frame nucleus Italian bees 
and queen, $4.00. Booking orders now 
for early May delivery. Guarantee satisfac- 
tion. J. G. Prosser, 
201 Fifth Ave., N., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


NORTHERN BEES PAY—Fresh, active 
bees, less express, 2 lbs, with select queen 

on frame of foundation, $5.75. May deliv- 

ery. Scott Apiaries, La Grange, Ind. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Deliv- 

ered. Bright Italian. Two-pound pack- 
ages with selected untested queen, 1 to 5, 
$4.75; 5 to 25, $4.60; 25 to 50, $4.40; 50 
or more, $4.25. Selected untested queens, 
1, $1; 12, $10. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed; no disease; ship nothing 
but the best; 20 per cent cash books order. 
Begin shipping April the 15th. 

W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 














FOR SALE—Big, strong nuclei, June or 

July delivery. Three frames with vigor- 
ous young queen at $4.75 each; ten, $42.50. 
The Foster Honey Company, Boulder, Colo. 


FULL COLONIES and guaranteed Italiar 
queens. A limited number for sale thi 
spring. Write for prices. Boas 
Matthew Apiaries, Virginia, Il. 








IF YOU want good bees, prompt service ab 
full weight, send for my price list. 
F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS for 1924. Th 

big, bright, hustling kind. Satisfied cus 
tomers all over the U. S. Untested $1.' 

each, 6 for $5.00, 12 for $10, 100 for $75.0" 
tested, ee A few two-frame nucleus 

$4.50, with queen. 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 








FOR SALE—Two-pound package bees wi 
young three-banded Italian queen, $4 
Two-pound mixed bees with young thr 

banded queen, $3.50. : : 
J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss 


FOR SALE—tThree-band Italian bees : 

queens. Two-pound package bees % 
select untested queens, $4.25; one select 
tested queen, $1.00; one selected te: 
queen, $1.50. J. Allen, Catherine, Ale 
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TRY our Golden Queens. They are gaining 
popularity each year. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Price $1.25 each, 
$11.00 per dozen. 
Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville, Ala. 


EUREKA QUEENS, highly disease resisting, 
American bred, copper colored Italians. 
Untested, July, one, $1.25; six, $6.50; 
twelve, $12. Tested, $15.00. 
Eureka Apiaries, A. C. F. Bartz, Mgr. 
° Jim Falls, Wis. 


PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS—lItalians or 

Carniolans. I can save you express 

charges. See larger advertisement for prices. 
J. E. Wing, San Jose, Calif. 


PUREBRED leather-colored Italians in Modi- 
fied hives, $12.50 per colony; 10-frame 
hives, $10. Order early. 
Amos Burhans, Waterloo, Iowa. 


HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


GOLDEN and three-band queens reared in 
separate yards; booking orders for 1924. 
Untested, one, $1.25; doz., $11.60. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. 
Tillery Bros., R. 5, Greenville, Ala. 




















I AM booking orders for spring delivery. 
$8-frame nuclei and queens at reduced 
price. Caucasian or Italian race. No dis- 
ease. Peter Schaffhauser, 
Havelock, North Carolina. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans; also 
West Indian in 60-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Ce., 
23 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 


1928 CROP clover honey in 60-lb. cans, also 
6 and 10-lb. pails. Prices upon request. 
Sample 10c. 
Sioux Honey Association, Box M. 26, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins; white 
clover, 18c, for immediate shipment from 
New York 
Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y . 
ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee- 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. 
E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y., 
Chau. County. 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover and milk- 
weed honey in 60-lb. cans. Sample and 
prices on request. Ralph Lenosky, 
East Jordan, Michigan, R. No. 5. 


I HAVE HONEY at all times. Write me 
for prices. State quantity, flavor and 
color wanted. 
Chas. M. Boothby, Griggsville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans, lle per pound. Sample, 20c. 
Hoehn & Honingford, Ottoville, Ohio. 

















BEES AND QUEENS—Two-pound package 
of hybrid bees with untested pure Italian 
queen, $4.00; 10 or more, $3.75 each. Prices 
on other size packages for the asking. No 
disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Brazos Valley Apiaries, 
H. E. Graham, Prop., Cameron, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES and THREE-Band ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS — That pleease and give 
results. Selective breeding does tell. We 
have been rearing them here for the past 
nineteen years. No brood diseases in this 
section. Write for prices. 
Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Ala. 


THREE-BAND Italian queens for 1924. 

Tested, in May and June, $2 each. After 
June, $1.50 each. Untested, in June, 1, 
$1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Untested, after 
June, 1, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9. Write for prices 
on lots of 100 or more. Capacity 1,000 
queens per month, and each queen guaran- 
teed in every way; 10 per cent books or- 
ders for future delivery. 

J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 





BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Hiram 
H. Bear, Hinton, West Virginia. 


SUPPLIES 


SOUTHWESTERN distributors for Robin- 
son’s comb foundation. Send for price 
list. Holloway Bros., Marietta, Okla. 
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A NEW EXTRACTOR, “Le Radiaire.” This 
radial extractor is the latest, quickest 
and best machine made in the world. Used 
in the largest apiaries; 32 frames, Lang- 
stroth, Jumbo, Dadant, or others are ex- 
tracted both sides simultaneously within 3 
minutes. Its principles are correct; price low. 
Combined with hand and power attachment. 
Circular free. Sole agent for America. 
Aime Lafreniere, 
Importer and Carniolan Queen Breeder, 
lle Perrot (Vaudreuil) Quebec, Canada. 





LOOSE hanging Wisconsin white pine 
frames, 3 cents; queen cages, 2 cents. 
Samples on request. 
Radloff Bros., Cable, Wis. 


FOR SALE—New 8 and 10-frame hives and 
supers, $2.50 up. Free catalog. 
Clarence Erdman, Rt. 1, Berlin, Wis. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
: Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—100 standard Root hive bodies 
with drawn combs in each, suitable for 
either brood or extracting purposes. Combs 
wired and built on full sheets. Tough and 
ship good. Absolutely no disease ever about 
these combs; $2.50 each, large orders at a 
discount. Am changing equipment. 
Porter C. Ward, Allenville, Ky. 














FOR SALE 


BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Hiram 
H. Bear, Hinton, West Virginia. 








FOR SALE—Choice extracted honey. 
C. F. Sager, Chillicothe, Ill. 


HONEY IN PAILS— 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





SPECIAL PRICES~—We are offering at spe- 

cially low prices some very high grade 
material in shipping cases, frames, hives and 
miscellaneous which represent items we no 
longer carry regularly in stock or which 
have to be closed out to make room for new 
stock specially equipped to take Dadant’s 
Wired Foundation. If interested, write for 
list; we can save you money. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island hcadquar- 
ters for Root‘s Beekeepers’ supplies. 
A. W. Yates, 8 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES—Write us for 

list of odds and ends, shipping cases, hives, 

etc., first grade, priced to save you money. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 














HONEY IN PAILS— 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





CHOICE extra fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans; 120 lb. net, $14.00. Sam- 
ple, 20c. No. 1 comb honey, $5.50 per 
case, 
Edw. A. Winkler, R. D. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


6,000 POUNDS Wyoming white sweet clo- 
ver honey in 60-lb. cans. Sample and 
price on request. 
R. T. Stinnett, Cowley, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE—Extra fine extracted clover 
honey, $7.50 per 60-lb. can. Sample 10c. 
Frank Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5 
and 10-lb. pails. Prices given on request. 
Sample 1lbc. F. W. Summerfield, 
Waterville, Ohio. 


bEESWax WeMte-se need large quan- 
es of beeswax and are ing good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, ill, or Keokuk, 
lowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. o. b. here or your own station, as you may 
desire. & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-Ib. cans; clover- 


basswood. State quantity wanted. Sam- 
ple 15c. 


Edw. Hassinger, Jr., Greenville, Wis. 


ae oo fam and one extracted 
. ri or prices. tate quantity 
wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 




















FIFTY Boardman Feeders—Used only a few 
days. Like new. Fifteen cents each. 
Merton Church, Highland Park, Ill. 


FOR SALE—15 Modified Dadant one-story 

hives, new and painted; full sheets wired 
foundation unused, with metal covers. 
Complete cost, $9.95 each; sell for $75.00 
entire lot, f. o. b. Also 25 10-frame Root 
hives complete with drawn foundation, 
wired, metal cover at $4.00, each used three 
years. 





Spahn Bros., Pleasantville, N. Y. 





I CAN save you money on bee supplies. 
Write for prices. 
E. G. Lewis, Beeville, Texas. 


JUMBO Standard Hives, painted; wired 
foundation; bargain. 
Lewis Huff, Salem, Ind. 


300 POUNDS Airco medium brood founda- 

tion, for regular Hoffman frames; 50-lb. 
boxes at 62c per lb; 30 (new) 10-frame 
wood bound zine excluders for $12.00; 30 
cases containing two new 60 Ib. cans each 
for $25.00, or 90c per single case; 50 new 
front guards for 10-frame hives at 30c 
each ; 40 wood, 80 metal Alexander feeders, 
fair condition, at 20c each; a bargain; 50 
cypress 10-frame Standard hives, bodies 
nailed, not painted, fair condition, at 50c 
each. Above prices are f. o. b. 

Marble Apiary Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
2 in case, at 50c per case, f. o. b. Dewey, 
Okla. M. H. Hill, Dewey, Okla. 











FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, 2 
cans to a case, boxed, at 60c per case, 
f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 

amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. — on poquest. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 


FOR SALE—Soiled cane sugar for feeding 
bees. Get your supply now for spring 
feeding. Winkler Honey Co., 
Joliet, Illinois, R. No. 1. 


FOR SALE—A very fine quality, light am- 
ber extracted honey; $13.00 per case of 
two 60-lb. cans. 
J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure beeswax rendered from 
cappings 1923 crop. 
Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Will sell from one to 75 colo- 

nies Italian bees, 10-frame hives, metal 
covers and one super each. Stock from the 
best breeders in the country, on wired 
frames and full sheets foundation. Guar- 
anteed free from disease. Will ship any 
time buyer wishes in spring. Reason for 
selling, have more than I can keep in one 
yard. Price $10.00 f. o. b. 

Bert Gander, Bayard, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—First reasonable offer buys 50 

two-story 8-frame hives of bees—lItalians 
—on nice, straight, wired full sheets of 
Dadant’s foundation. Fifty bodies, with 
frames and 75 4-inch supers for same. 
Other business takes all of my time. Above 
nicely painted, in first-class condition. 

‘J. V. Higgins, Florence, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Full colonies nuclei, package 
bees and queens, from leather colored Ital- 

ian stock. Liberal discounts on large or- 

ders. Write for prices. 

Winfield Gear Apiaries, Walnut Grove, Calif. 


FOR SALE—120 acres irrigated unimproved 
land in Wyoming, $30 per acre. Will 
grow 500 tons alfalfa per year. Easy 
terms. Would accept some bees in 10- 
frames or larger equipment on this. 
Asher F. Dillard, Walthill, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Complete copies of American 

Bee Journal and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
with index, for 1918 to 1923, inclusive; 
cheap. Write Harry Fesenfeld, Black Earth 
Wis. 
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FOR SALE—70 colonies Jumbo 10-frame 
hives, 40 double-walled, 30 single-walled 
with packing cases in excellent condition; 4 
50-lb. boxes of Dadant light brood wired 
foundation, 10%x16%. Will sell complete 
beekeeping equipment reasonable. Write or 
come to see them. Mrs. J. J. Harrison, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Tuckahoe, R. F. D. 


$12,325—500 colonies, extracting equip- 
ment, 6 acres highly improved homesite; 
good buildings. 
Cc. C. Baker, Ellensburg, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Guaranteed genuine, pure, 
scarified Hubam clover seed, Northern 
grown. Prices on request. 
Edw. A. Winkler, R. No. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 comb honey, $4.50 per 
case. O. S. Biggs, San Jose, Ill. 


FOR SALE—28 colonies in 10-frame hives. 
Will sell for $7.00 each. Also 12 empty 
hives and some half-depth supers with ex- 
tracting combs, and much else. Everything 
almost new. Write for particulars. 
Mrs. Christine Lundberg, Granville, Ill. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Ten-acre irri- 
gated orchard near Springer, New Mexico. 
Fine climate, good roads, churches and 
schools. Seven-room bungalow, running hot 
and cold water in house, 100 colonies Ital- 
ian bees. A four-frame power and two- 
frame hand extractors. Peterson’s uncap- 
ping table, melter and stove; Dadant’s un- 
capping can section presses, almost new, 
thirty new hives, 3,000 sections, 150 double 
tier shipping cases, 60 5-gallon honey cans, 
all new. Will sell all, or bees and supplies 
separate. Party can rent close by. Ad- 
dress, A. E. Fatjo, Springer, New Mexico. 


IN SUNNY, healthy, Honolulu. Have 2000 
colonies of three-banded Italian bees with 
two-story hives, four honey extractors, foun- 
dation machine, 12,000 and 1,000 extra A. I. 
Root frames and boxes, complete implements 
and 1920 Reo truck (1% ton). Reason for 
selling: leaving the islands. Large profit 
for the right party. Can hire without board 
experienced man for $75.00, and helper for 
$45.00 monthly. Will sell whole outfit for 

$10,000. Further information on request. 
A. Y. Yee, 18 King St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


FOR SALE—100 first-class colonies of Ital- 
ian bees, young queens, in modern 10- 
frame hives. W. A. Hunter, 
1609 S. 5th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Bound volumes: Beekeepers’ 
Review, 1907-8-9-10-11; Gleanings, 1908- 
9-10-11 (2 vol. each year); American Bee 
Journal, 1907-9-10-11. Price $1.25 per vol. 
postpad. James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 


FOR SALE—14 colonies of Italian bees for 
comb or extracted honey; supers with 
combs; hives and fixtures. 
4505 Alaska, St. Louis, Mo. 
































FOR SALE—One to fifty colonies bees in 
ten-frame hives; several hundred wood 
wire excluders and much other desirable bee 
fixtures. 
A. W. Smith, Birmington, Ala. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY IN PAILS— 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Speci- 
men copy free from the publishers. The Apis 
Club, Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 


THE “Archiv fur Bienenkunde” is a valu- 
able scientific publication. ‘It merits the 
appreciation of all beekeepers acquainted 
with the German language,” says the Bee 
World (January, 1923). “The Archiv fur 
Bienenkunde, now in its fifth volume, is of 
as high grade as any bee jou which 
comes from abroad, dealing especially witt 
the scientific aspects of beekeeping,” says 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (February, 1923). 
Annual subscription, $1. Specimen copy free. 
Publisher, Theodor Fisher, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Kirchstrasse $1, Germany. 


I WILL TRADE some supplies for honey. 
Please send sample of honey and state 
what you need. 
Chas. M. Boothby, Griggsville, Ii. 
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YORK’S BEES AND HONEY, monthly, ed- 
ited by George W. York, Spokane, Wash. 
Sample free, on request. 


WILL HAVE no bees for sale this season. 
Our apiaries will be run exclusively for 
the production of honey. Thanking all for 
past business. M. L. Nisbet & Bro., 
Bainbridge, Ga. 








WANTED 


WANTED—vYoung lady to assist with bees 
and queen yard work. Fine opportunity 
to learn. Board furnished. Give full par- 
ticulars first letter. 
Ohio Valley Bee Co., Catlettsburg, Ky. 


I AM IN NEED OF large quantities of good 
honey. Please sent samples and best 
prices. 
Chas. M. Boothby, Griggsville, Ill. 
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Burleson’s Three - Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens 


One of the oldest, largest and most 
successful shippers of combless pack- 
ages in America, ships only on sugar 
syrup, and guarantees safe arrival 
and no brood diseases of any kind. 
Ten per cent books your order. 
2-lb. package, with select untested 





queen, $3.75 each; 25 or more 
$3.50 each. 

8-lb. package, with select untested 
queen, $5.00 each; 25 or more 
$4.75 each. 


T. W. BURLESON, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

















HONEY—State price and send sample. 
Paul Thomae, 1157 Third St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—Man for extracted honey. State 
age, experience and wages wanted. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 








WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a 
pound for wax rendering. 
Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Car or less lots of clover honey; 
mail sample and quote lowest cash price. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Extractor. 
price. 








Quote lowest cash 
Lorenzo Clarke, Winona, Minn. 





WANTED—Man to work on farm and help 
with bees. 
Frank Moore, Newaygo, Mich. 





WANTED—Position with beekeeper; some 
experience; reasonable wages. J. G. C., 
eare American Bee Journal. 





WANTED—Helper in bee yard to work sev- 
eral hundred colonies on share. State age 
and experience. Must be a hustler. 
Mathilde Candler, Cassville, Wis. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, published monthly at 
Hamilton, Illinois, for April, 1924: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, a 

County of Hancock. } aie 

Before me, a Notary Publi., in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of the 
American Bee Journal, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
rendered by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publishers, American Bee Journal, Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

Editor, C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

Managing Editor, Frank C. Pellett, Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

Business Manager, M. G. Dadant, Hamil- 
ton, Il. 

2. That the owners are: 

C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

Leon Saugier, Hamilton, Ill. 

Jos. Saugier, Hamilton, Ill. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities, are: 
none. 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of March, 1924. 

MARY EARLS, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 17, 1928. 








GOLDEN QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00 each, or six for 
$5.00; 100 untested queens, $75.00. 
Tested queens, $2.00 each. 

I guarantee safe arrival, satisfac- 
tion, and ship nothing but the best. 
G. A. TAYLOR 
Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 





GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE-BANDED 
BEES FOR 1924 

















1 untested queen _$1.00 
1 tested queen 1.50 
1-lb. package of bees 2.00 
2-lb. package of bees 8.00 
3-lb. package of bees 4.50 
Nucleus, per frame 1.50 





Additional pound of bees with nucleus 1.00 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees 
inspected. 


J. W. SHERMAN, Valdosta, Ga. 





1924 PRICE LIST OF BEES AND QUEENS 


A 1-lb. pkg. and unt. queen, delivered__$3 
A 2-lb. pkg. and unt. queen delivered_ $4.50 
A 2-fr. Nuclei with unt. queen, delivered $6 
Same as above, with test. queen deliv.__$7 


Strictly nothing but pure Italians shipped. 
Untested Queens, $1 each, or 12 for $10. 
In lots of 100, 75c each. 

Golden Bees. R. O. COX, Rutledge, Ala. 





From March Ist we will furnish pack- 
age bees with untested queens, as 
follows: 


One 3-lb. package with queen, $5.00; 
25 or more, $4.75 each. 


One 2-lb. package, $4.00; 25 or more, 
$3.75 each. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Can furnish light 3-band or 
dark leather colored ITALIAN 
QUEENS. Ten per cent books your 
order. 


W. H. MOSES & SON, 
Lane City, Texas, U. S. A. 





Gray Carniolan, gra’ 


Caucasian and __—itthree- 
banded: Italian queen 
bred for business. Pur: 


stock and good hustler 
Guaranteed very gent' 
and early breeders. _ 
Gray queens, $1.25 each. Italian.-, 
$1.00 each. 
Descriptive circular free. 
GRANT ANDERSON, 
Waco, Texas, Rt. 2. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 


THREE-BANDED LIGHT COLORED ONLY. For S y CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES 
Our bees and queens will be shipped on a standard frame brood and honey, the natural food for bees in transit. The ad- 
vantage of this comb, queens introduced and laying en route. We do not believe in praising our own stock of bees; but we aim 
satisfying our customers. We could print many letters from our customers who have been well pleased; but you do not care 
so much what the other fellow got as you are interested in your needs most. Our aim is to please each and every customer. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction. What more could you expect? 
NOTE OUR LOW PRICES. Better order now, so as to get your bees in time for the honey flow. 
IN LOTS OF 10 OR MORE PACKAGES 
10 2-lb. packages with selected untested queens ____$37.50 25 2-lb. packages with untested queens __________ $90.00 
Ril Re BN a Be $175.00 OG. Ba. DONNG. 6 ss aiicrimsdlentasiquinssiiciea 
Two-frame nuclei with queens, same price as 2-lb. packages. 
Our nucleus goes out with a large force of young bees. When you want a larger package, simply add 75c each pound of 
bees or frame of brood and honey. 
Our bees go out on date promised. We book only to 75 per cent of our capacity. The 25 per cent reserve is to forestall 
bad weather conditions and other mishaps which every bee shipper has to contend with. 
THE GUARANTEE WE STAND: 
SAFE DELIVERY, GUARANTEE GOVERNMENT HEALTH CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT; ABSOLUTELY NO 
DISEASE. ORDER NOW. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, HAMBURG, LA. 
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E BERRY’S QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
5 Bring repeat orders because they insure honey crops and satisfaction to the buyer. 
z Booking orders now for Queens and Packages for 1924 delivery. 
Write for descriptive price list. 
M. C. BERRY & CO., Montgomery, Alabama %9°* 
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Queens— Package Bees. Queens —Three-Banded Only 


Mr. Beekeeper: Now is the time to place your order for the season’s needs. I have the stock, equipment 
and experience necessary to produce queens and bees. My queens are reared by men who know how. Each 
and every queen or package positively guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition and to give perfect sat- |} 
isfaction. You are the judge and jury. Ask your beekeeping friends what my strain of bees has done for 
them. Place your order now and be on time. One-fourth down, balance before shipping date. 


Prices of Queens 


1 6 12 100 Pound Packages, with Select Untested queens 
Sere $ .90 $ 5.25 $ 9.50 $70.00 By Express. 
Select untested _____ 1.00 5.75 10.50 75.00 2-Ib. pkgs., 1 to 12, $4.25 ea.; 12 to 50, $4.00 ea. 
rates Se ee 2.00 10.00 20.00 150.00 3-lb. pkgs., 1 to 12, $5.25 ea.; 12 to 50, $5.00 ea. 


Order direct from this ad. 


THE FARMER APIARIES, Ramer, Alabama 


























For years we have been shipping thousands of 
pounds of bees all over the U. $. and Canada 


Order Direct from this Ad. 





Weare prepared to take care of your rush orders 


2-lb. package bees, $8.75 each, 25 or more, $3.60 each. 
2-frame nuclei same price as 2-pound packages. 
3-lb. package bees, $5.25 each; 25 or more, $5.00 each. 
3-frame nuclei same price as 3-pound packages. 


Untested queens, $1.00 each; 25 or more, 85c each; $70.00 per hundred. 
This is a special SALE on untested queens of high quality. 


Select untested, $1.70; 25 or more, $1.50 each. Tested, $2.25 each; 25 or more, $2.00 each. 
Select tested, $2.65 each; 25 or more, $2.25 each. Breeders, $5.00 to $15.00. 
ITALIAN CARNIOLANS GOLDENS 


AULT BEE COMPANY, San Antonio, Texas 


SUCCESSORS TO NUECES COUNTY APIARIES 
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HOW TIME IS SAVED 


WHEN YOU USE THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUNDATION the wedge does not have to be nailed. 
Using an inexpensive wiring device, the frames can be horizontally wired (acknowledged to be the 
best way), and equipped with Three-Ply Foundation in less time than that required to fasten any 
other foundation into any other frame on the market. Just slip the foundation loosely into the 
groove. No need to nail the wedge! 


THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUNDATION 


akes Permanent, Perfect Combs. 


No special frames. Fits all standard Hoffman and Jumbo frames. No slotted bottom bars to nail. 
No nailing of wedge with 5 to 7 nails. Seven sheets to the pound. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, “stxriox" MEDINA, O. 
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THE STAPLETON | THE STAPLETON 
APIARIES BARGAINS IN BEES APIA RIES 


During the past fall, the First National Bank of Colquitt, of which I was a stockholder and director, failed, due to a defal- 
eation on the part of the president of the bank in excess of $100,000.00. I suffered a very heavy loss, both directly and in- 
directly, and for a while it was a question whether or not I would be able to operate this season. I have now made my financial 
arrangements, but simply must raise some money this spring. While I do not like to cut prices, it is not a question of making 
money this season, but one of saving my investment. I have therefore decided to quote the following prices for spring delivery: 


Untested queens, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Tested queens, $1.50; dozen, $15.00. 

One-pound package or 1-frame nucleus with untested queen, $3.00; 10 or more, $2.75 each. 
Two-pound package or two-frame nuclei with untested queen, $4.00; 10 or more, $3.00 each. 
Three-pound package or three-frame nuclei with untested queen, $5.00; 10 or more, $3.75 each. 


Read Carefully 


I have been in the bee business for about fifteen years and have the best stock I have been able to purchase 
or breed. My bees are three-band Italians; I guarantee purity of mating; I have no disease of any kind and there has 
never been any disease in this section of the State. Certificate of State Inspector with each shipment. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery and will replace or refund on receipt of bad order certificate from the express agent at point of delivery. I do not recom- 
mend shipment by parcel post, as I have found same unsatisfactory, but will ship by parcel post where this is desired for some 
special reason. 

I can make shipment at any time after April 10th. Have nearly 600 colonies from which. to make shipment. 

I cannot reduce prices so much on one-pound package or one-frame nucleus, as it costs practically as much to prepare 
these for shipment as it does for a three-pound package. I recommend the purchase of a three-frame nuclei, as I find that pur- 
chasers get best results from these. * 

I expect to need a large number of queens in moving bees at these prices and will probably not be able to fill all orders 
for queens. If in need of queens, I suggest that you place your order at once so I can make extra preparations. 

I have furnished all bees and queens used by The Michigan Honey Producers’ Exchange for the past two years and have 
been local representative for R. G. Dun & Company for nearly 20 years. 

Hoping to be favored with your orders, I remain, 


Yours very truly, 
N. L. STAPLETON, Colquitt, Ga. 






























PURE THREE BAND ITALIANS 


MY QUEENS GIVE SERVICE 
Untested $1.00 ea., $90.00 per 100. 1924 Tested $2.00 ea. Only good queens are shipped. No disease in my yards 


D. W. HOWELL. SHELLMAN, GA. 
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Three-band Italians PACKAGE BEES Silver Gray Carniolane 


My northern yards are located near Redding, Calif., the most northern point from which EARLY PACKAGE BEES and 

QUEENS can be reared in California. : 

531 miles from Portland, Ore., 716 miles from Seattle, Wash., 872 miles from Vancouver, B. C., 909 miles from Spokane, Wash. 

I am close to you with not a single hot valley to pass through. Think of the saving in time and express charges, besides a still 

greater saving in having the bees reach you in perfect condition. I use pure cane sugar syrup for feed in transit and guar- 

antee no disease, also safe arrival. bats : 

My Northern customers have shown their appreciation of my Northern service, to such an extent the past season, that I am 

now adding 2,000 additional large standard three-frame queen-mating hives, besides over 1,000 full colonies, exclusively for 
ckage Bees. i 

Testers and Northern shipments via Ogden, Utah, will be shipped from San Jose, Calif., as before. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THESE PRICES: 














l-pound package, $2.00 each; 10 or more, $1.75 each. 2-pound package, $3.50 each; 10 or more, $3.00 each 

8-pound package, $4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each I untested queen, $1.00; 25 or more, 90c each 

1 select untested queen, $1.25; 25 or more $1.00 each 1 select tested queen, $2.50; 25 or more, $2.00 each 
Breeders, extra.select and tested for breeding, $5 to $10 


Add price of queen when ordering packages. Orders booked with 10 per cent deposit, balance before delivery. 

Write for prices in large lots. No order too large—No order too small. 

References by permission: Security State Bank, San Jose. First National Bank, Chico, Calif. Bank of Cottonwood. Cot- 
tonwood, Calif. 


J. E. WING, 155 SCHIELE AVE., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
\neeeernenenennmna he 
_————_—____________ __—_________________ === EEE 


HONEY WANTED 


We are ready at any time of the year to take in small or large lots of extracted honey. 
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Send us a sample and advise quantity you have and the price wanted. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Woodhaven, N. Y. 























YTALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Over 2,000 colonies of SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES to draw from to supply you your wants in packages and nuclei. 
Two-pound packages bees or two-frame nuclei with queen, one, $4.50, ten or more, $4.00. 
Three-pound packages bees or three-frame nuclei with queen, one, $5.50, ten or more, $5.00. 


To June 15 After June 15 To June 15 After June 15 
One untested Italian Queen —_______ $1.25 $1.00 One tested Italian Queen ~__________ $2.00 $1.25 
— ff 2. rr ere $1.00 $ .75 Ten or more _$1.50 $1.00 





LOOK AT THESE PRICES: 
Send 10c for a sample Hoffman frame and save $238.00; 1,000 for $45.00. 
Medium brood foundation, one pound, 70c; five-pound lots, 64c; twenty-five-pound lots, -58c. 
i We guarantee this foundation to give you perfect satisfaction, and it will cost you a little over 7c a sheet in 25-pound lots. 
1} 25 10-frame shallow extracting supers with frames____$18.75 100 10-frame shallow extracting supers, with frames__ $70.00 











tt White pine Hoffman frames, 1,000 full depth, _.______ $45.00 1,000 shallow frames ine ~~~$32.00 
"} 25 10-frame hive bodies, with frames —.._..____.____ $31.25 100 10-frame hive bodies, with frames ~~ ___-_--__ $115.00 
25 8-frame shallow extracting supers, with frames _.___$16.75 100 8-frame shallow extracting supers, with frames —_. $62.00 
25 8-frame hive bodies, with frames  ~..._._._._____.____ $28.75 100 8-frame hive bodies, with frames ~.____________ $105.00 

All bodies made of good Cypress and dovetailed. Good used 7-wire and wood excluders at 50c each. 


Write for our 1924 catalog. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, MayueEw, Miss. 


























1924. PRICES FOR HUMMER BEES AND QUEENS 


2-Ib. package and untested Italian queens: 1 to 25, $4.25 each; 25 or more, $4.00 each. 


: 3-lb. package and untested Italian queen: 1 to 25, $5.25 each. 25 or more, $5 each. All f. o. b. Macon, 
| Miss. Nuclei at same prices as above if desired. 


We have been beekeepers here for over 30 years. You will find us financially reliable, with the equip- 
ment to make prompt shipments as promised. No better bees and queens anywhere. On trunk line railway 
going north, insures quick service. Ten per cent of amount to book, balance just before bees are shipped. 
We replace all loss or refund money, at your option, promptly, on your sending us bad order report from 
your Express Agent. Full weight packages and a square deal to all. Give us a trial. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS, PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 
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“Superior foundation 


Made of Pure Western Beeswax. Embossed on NEW STYLE 

mills of our own exclusive design (not on old style lead mills made 

by a competitor) producing sheets with absolute cell uniformity 
and having the natural base angle. 


See It! Feel It!! Compare It!!! 


LET your bees be the final judge and you will not be misled by 


statements that the bees show a preference for certain other brands. 


“SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION 
“SUPERIOR” FRAME WIRE 
“SUPERIOR” METAL EYELETS 


COMPLETE 
“SUPERIOR” 
UNIT 


FINISHED 
DRAWN 
COMB 


“SUPERIOR” FRAMES | A | A 


NO SAGGING, NO ADULTERATED WAX 


NO WARPING, NO GNAWING ALONG THE WIRES 





For prices and further information write 











SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO OGDEN, UTAH RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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BECAUSE IT LASTS 


That is One Argument in Favor of “Tidewater” 
Cypress as a Beekeeper’s Lumber 








There are many qualities that make the value in lumber, depend- 

ing, of course, on the uses to which they are put. But of all vir- 

tues that of endurance comes first. The wood that resists rot 

influences longest, especially when the wood is used in a service 
by. which it is exposed to wet and dry conditions and earth contact—that wood is accredited with being able 
to give the user the greatest investment value. 


No use tries the lasting qualities of lumber greater than that of Bee Hive construction. It is the very deuce 
to get lumber that will not too readily rot—unless one gets ‘‘Tidewater’’ Cypress lumber. Then there is a 
good show for endurance that means real money saved on Repairs you Don’t Have to Make. Try it, Mr. 
Beekeeper. 


The best manufacturers are glad to supply you with “Tidewater” Cypress hives, bottoms and stands be- 
cause in the long run whatever is best for YOU is best for them. Always give the preference to dealers 
who are broadminded enough to sell you the material that lasts the longest. FREQUENT replacements are 
just so much needless waste of money. LEARN ABOUT “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS LUMBER. It’s a 
MONEY SAVER FOR YOU. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1251 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. and 1251 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla., 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL Z ‘ 


LUMBER DEALERS. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. td > 
‘Team Mom Fame US Per Orne 












































USE 
Hutzelman’s Solution 


— 


American Foul Brood 


It disinfects all sealed brood cells. 
It disinfects cells filled with pollen. 
It penetrates all propolis on frames. 


It completely disinfects all diseased larve so that these are no longer repulsive to bees. 
It disinfects and makes scales of dead larve easily removable from cell walls. 


al - Patents Pending. 
Write for full information. 


Order from your dealer and save most of the freight charge. 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, Ohio 
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Strongest Section 


ROOT QUALITY SECTIONS are the strongest sections on the market to- 
day. They will hold your honey best, and give it the handsomest appearance. 
These qualities insure you the highest market price for your comb honey. Why? 


Because— 








LUMBER No better basswood grows than the basswood of 

northern Ohio, from which Root sections are made. 
What is needed beyond this is purchased from the very choicest 
grown in the North. Such high-grade lumber insures the best- 
colored and toughest-fibered sections made. This year we have 
the whitest and clearest basswood we have ever had. 


HOW MADE The lumber is carefully air-dried and stored 

in big covered sheds. Beginning with the 
inspection of the log, there are four very thorough inspections 
made before packing the sections. Root Quality Sections are 
wonderfully polished on both sides in the latest designed sanding 
machines, giving a uniform thickness. Our specially designed 
dovetailing machine gives the cleanest-cut ends and the most 
perfect fitting dovetailed corners on the market. The V-groove 
is the most important part in the making of the section. Our 
V-groove is made right and makes the strongest and most rigid 
corner possible Root Sections are absolutely square when 


folded. 
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i The Root section shown in the test, illustrated at the | 
left, was taken from a stock package and folded as for 
the super. It is supporting 8 sections full of honey, 
weighing 7 pounds. This severe test shows how close I 
fitting and accurate the dovetailing is to give this su- 


perior quality. The corners were not reinforced in any 
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THE A.1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 


WEST SIDE STATION 
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